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TWO ACHUMAWI TALES. 


By JAIME DE ANGULO AND L. S. FREELAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Achumawi live along the course of the Pit River, in northeastern 
California. The following two stories were obtained from Mary Martin, 
an old woman of the Atwamzini group. She herself had learned them 
from “Captain Jim’’, who was already an old chief when she was yet a 


young woman. 
' For the sake of accuracy, we give here the Indian names of the 
dramatis personae: 

Cocoon Man is a-pénaha. It is the caterpillar of a large moth with 
showy spots on its wings. The caterpillar spins itself a cocoon in the twigs 
of bushes and willows. He is an important personage in many myths, 
always appearing as a wise and sedate old chief. 

His son is Woodworm. This is a fat white worm found under the bark 
of pine trees, especially of sugar-pines. In ordinary life it is called 4mdq. 
His traditional name in the myths is lataiqdt. He is also called the 
Pitch Eater, makah-Aawammiyé-wa, because he feeds on the sweet resin 
of the sugar-pine. An inoffensive and shy young man, but very handsome. 

Weasel, yas; Wolf, tsimmi; Marten, tamathé; Wildcat, né-tsa-lé; 
Cougar, da’tsa-lé, all of them great hunters. 

Old Man Coyote, dzé-miil, whimsical old fool. His two daughters are 
Eagle, 14-wi-dz4 and Loon, qama’wisla. Eagle is the model Indian girl: 
she makes baskets, cooks, and keeps quiet. Loon is the typical Indian 
bad girl, always flirting, always making trouble, and worst of all, careless 
about her menses. 

Big Spider is tsaha. Little Spider is né’né-ya. 

The Giant Lizard is called kiillah in ordinary life. His traditional 
tame in the myths is pilimaidzi. He is also called wa’wa linnéh, Big 
Iunneh. The last term has no equivalent in English; it is applied to 
people who are in mourning for a child. Giant Lizard had lost all his 
children and it made him somber and quarrelsome. 

Bluejay is qasqa-sa. 

9 
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Tule Bird is Tsantinné-wa. This appears to be the traditional myth 
name of snipe, killdeer, or some such small bird who frequents the 
marshes. 


THE FURY OF LOON WOMAN. 


They all lived in Cocoon Man’s winter-house. Cocoon Man was ap 
important chief. He had a son. He kept him at the back of the house. 
He kept him rolled up in a white buckskin. He never took him out. 

They all lived in Cocoon Man’s winter-house. There was Wolf, there 
was Weasel, there was Marten, there was Wildcat. They all lived in there, 
And there was Coyote also, Coyote Old Man. He was an old chief too, 
He had two daughters: Eagle Girl and Loon Woman. 

These two girls never slept in the house. They went outside every 
night. They slept in a camp of their own. Every morning they came in 
early and cooked breakfast. Then Eagle Girl sat near the fire and made 
baskets all day. 

Every day the men went out hunting, all except Coyote Old Man and 
the Cocoon Chief. But for a long time now they had no luck. And old 
chief Cocoon Man said: ‘“There is something wrong. I think it is one of 
these girls. I think one of them is menstruating. That’s why you don't 
find any game. Her mother made trouble that way once long ago. 
I remember it all. It happened long ago.” 

Eagle Girl didn’t say anything. She went on making her basket. 
loon Woman pretended not to hear. She kept on laughing and teasing 
the men as usual. 

That night, Wildcat stole out of the house. He went to the girls’ camp. 
He slept with Loon. She never woke up. But in the morning, when she 
went out to urinate, it burnt. Then she knew somebody had been with 
her. 

That night she smeared pitch on her belly. Then Wildcat came, and 
he slept with her all night, and in the dawn he went back to the winter- 
house. He was ashamed of his belly, all black with pitch. He lifted the 
flap over the smoke-hole. He let himself down the ladder. Nobody 
awoke. He crawled back to his own sleeping-place. He lay down on his 
belly. He crossed his arms and laid his head on them. He went to sleep. 

In the morning Loon woke up. She looked at her belly. She saw the 
Wildcat’s hairs. She knew. She didn’t say anything. Eagle Girl went 
over to the winter-house to cook breakfast for the men. But she stayed 
behind. “I'll go pretty soon,” she called. 

Then she went. She sat on top of the house. She threw back the door- 
flap. She crouched there, looking at them eating their breakfast. Nobody 
paid any attention to her. Then she started to sing: “I want a man! 
I want a man! I want a man!”’ But nobody paid any attention to her. 

Loon laughed. Then she edged close to the smoke-hole. She crouched 
there, and shot her lightning out. 
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Everybody jumped up, and Weasel cried: “What’s the matter with 
you! You will burn the house!” 
' ‘Then she sang again: “I want a man! I want a man! I want a man!” 
Then her father Coyote said: ‘‘All right, I'll go with you. We will 


find a man for you.” — ‘‘No, I don’t want to go to find a man. I want 
a man who is right here.’”” — “You can’t do that. They are all related 
to you here.” — “I don’t care!” 


Cocoon Chief said: ‘“‘Better let her have her way.” 

Then Wolf got up. He put down his bowl of acorn mush. He went 
to the foot of the ladder. He looked up: ‘““Do you want me?”’ 

She sang. ‘‘Go back! Go back! I want a man! I want a man! I want 
a man! You are not the one!” 

When she saw that all of them went back to their food, she laughed 
and she let out the lightning again. 

Weasel jumped up. ‘“‘Heee! You! Hee, up there, you! Stop it! Don’t 
you see you will burn this house ?” 

“T want a man! I want a man! I want a man!” she kept on singing 
and laughing. 

Then Fox got up and went to the foot of the ladder: ‘““Do you want 
me?” — ‘Go back! Go back! You are not the one I want. I want a man! 
I want a man.”’ Then she let the lightning out again. She strode across 
the smoke-hole. She let it out. 

The lightning was flashing through the house. It made a great noise. 
Then Weasel went again to the foot of the ladder, and he cried: “Stop 
that! Stop that! You will burn everybody! Whom do you want?” — “I 
want a man! I want a man! I want a man!” she sang. 

They talked it over among themselves. Old Man Coyote was not in it. 
He was rolling string at the back of the house. Loon was his daughter. 
Old Cocoon Man was watching Old Man Coyote. 

They decided to try Marten. He went to the foot of the ladder. He 
called: “Do you want me for a husband ?”’ — ‘‘Go back! Go back! I want 
aman! I want a man! I want a man!” 

They were all talking now. Then she let out the lightning again. 
Weasel jumped up: ‘Stop it! Stop it, I tell you! Whom do you want? 
Do you want that fellow there?” He was pointing to Wildcat who had 
been sleeping all along, with his face buried in his arms. 

Then they all started after Wildcat. They threw down their baskets 
of mush. They pounced on Wildcat. They rolled him over. Then they 
roared with laughter while he tried to hide his belly. They shoved him 
to the foot of the ladder. ‘‘Here is your husband! Here he is! Take him! 
Take him away and leave us alone!” 

Tshillkk! Tshillkkk! Tshsilllihhhhh! ....... She let it out again. 
Then she sang: “‘Go back! Go back! I want a man! I want a man!” 

Then Loon jumped in through the smoke-hole and came running down 
the ladder. She ran to the wall. She pulled him out, the Woodworm in 
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his bundle. The ld chief Cocoon Man jumped in between. He pulled he 
back by the shoulder. He said: “You can’t do that!” — “But I want hin 
for my lover!’’ — ‘You can’t have him!”’ — “But I want him.” 

She had the buckskin bundle in the middle of the floor. Old Chig 
Cocoon snatched it back and rolled it against the wall. 

She got it out again. He pushed it back. She grabbed it again. y 
cried: ‘“This is my son, you can’t have him.” They were rolling aroun 
the floor of the winter-house. She let the lightning out again. The peop 
said to the chief: “Let her have him before she destroys us. Can’t yoy 
see she is crazy ?”’ — “But he is my son!’”’ — “We can’t help it. Every. 
body is going to be destroyed.” 

Then the old chief gave it up. She unrolled the bundle. Everybody 
was looking on. She unrolled him. He was all white. He was the Wood. 
worm, some people call him the Pitch Eater. “That’s the one I want,” 
she cried. 

He stood up and blinked his eyes. Nobody said anything. She looked 
back at him. She started up the ladder. Nobody said anything. He 
followed after her. 

Can’t do it! Not her! ... She'll be back with her lightning and burn us 
all! She is crazy! Why, he is not bigger than a radish!” 

Then they all stripped off their members and gave them to the 
Woodworm. 

Now he had a great big one. He hauled it with both hands, but it 
still dragged on the ground. He tripped on it. Everybody laughed. 
Loon Woman was out on the roof waiting. 

The Pitch Eater went up the ladder after his wife. Everybody jeered. 
But old Man Coyote was standing under the ladder. He was pitying his 
daughter. ‘““Not that thing! It’s too big! It’s much too big! Can’t stand 
it! Burst her all apart!” And as the Pitch Eater went up the ladder, he 
yanked it off. He threw it in the fire. Nobody knew it. 

Now they were traveling along. The Loon Woman, then her lover 
behind her, all ashamed. Loon Woman was hot with desire. Her lover hung 
back. “Hurry up,” she cried, ‘“‘look at the storm coming!’’ And, out of het 
own thinking she made clouds come. He hurried after her. 

She was making a bed for them. She laid a lot of pine needles first. 
Then she laid mo#s. She made a good bed for them, while he looked on. 

Then he lay down on his belly, and he put his head on his folded 
arms, and he spread his legs apart, to brace himself. 

She was on top of him. She tried to turn him over. She tried every- 
thing. She tried all night. 

At daybreak, she fell asleep, exhausted. 

Then he slid from under her. He went around in the forest. He found 
a stump. “That one with the arm sticking out will do,” he said. He 
stuck hair over it, like wildcat’s. 
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He dragged it back. She was still sleeping. He shoved it into her. She 
said: “Oooooh! my darling.” Then he started to run back toward the 


winter-house. 
He arrived there breathless. He couldn’t speak. Weasel ran up the 
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Weasel’s cry rang out: “There she comes with the fire! Didn’t I tell you ? 
There she comes. She is way off yet, but she is coming!”’ 
Then they cried, ‘“What shall we do? She is coming with the fire!’’ — 


“Oh, don’t lose your head! We can manage her!” — “‘No, we can’t do 
anything!’ — ‘‘Surely we can!’ — “But look, there she is coming with 
| the fire!”’ 


She was coming with the fire across the plain. 

Then they sent for the Spider Brothers. Then they sent for the one 
who had lost his children, the Giant Lizard. He was always mourning 
for his children. He was the best bow-man of them all. 

Big Spider made a thread. Then the One-Without-Children tied an 
arrow to it. He drew back. He took aim into the sky. He let go! The 
arrow came back. ‘“The string isn’t long enough!”’ he said. 

They called in Little Spider ““Can’t you and he splice your threads 
together ?”” 

Then Little Spider spun out his thread. They spliced it with the 
thread of his brother. And the Giant Lizard, the Big-One-Who-Had-Lost- 
His-Children, tied it again to the end of his arrow. He braced himself 
under the smoke-hole. He drew back. He shot into the sky. The arrow 
went up. The rope was hanging from the sky. 

Weasel cried: ‘“Hurry up! She is getting near!”’ 

Then they told Coyote Old Man to go up first. But he did not want 
to do it. “I am an old man. I can’t go up that way!” They tried to bully 
him into it. He wouldn’t go. 

Weasel cried down: ‘‘Hurry up! Hurry up! She is almost here!”’ 

Then they started up, climbing the rope. Eagle Girl went first. 
Behind her came the Cocoon Chief. After him came his son, the Pitch- 
Eater Worm. Then came another one. After him came the Lizard. After 
him came all the rest. The last one was Coyote Old Man. 

He came behind the others, crying and crying: ‘““Oh, my daughter! 
Oh, my daughter!” 

They said to him: ‘Don’t look back! You mustn’t look down! Don’t 
look down! Come along with us!”’ 

They were going up and up towards the sky. Down below the winter- 
house was burning. When Loon got there, she found nobody. She burnt 
the house. She danced in a fury. Then she saw the rope hanging from 
the sky. She looked up. She saw them climbing, almost up to the sky. 
She cried: ‘‘My father! My father!”’ 

Coyote groaned, ‘““Oh, my daughter! my daughter!”’ 
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They warned him again: ‘‘Don’t pay any attention! Don’t look down! 
You mustn’t look down! We are almost there!”’ 

“My father! My father! Look at me! Don’t go away!”’ 

“Oh, my daughter! my daughter!” 

“Don’t look down! Don’t look down! We are almost there!”’ 

Four of them were already in the sky. Eagle Girl, Cocoon Chief ang 
his son. And the next man. The Big Lizard, the One-Who-Had-Lost-His. 
Children was almost there. He was reaching over to pull himself int 
the sky when Coyote looked down. The rope broke. They all fell down, 
They fell down into the fire. 

Loon Woman was ready for them. She had a winnowing-basket 
Coyote Old Man came down first. She caught him in her basket and 
threw him aside out of the fire. 

She let the others fall into the fire. They were burnt. She waited for 
their hearts to pop out. The first heart popped out. She caught it in her 
basket. Another heart popped out. She caught it in her basket. Another 
heart popped out. She caught it in her basket. She caught all the hearts 
in her basket. 

Then she sat down and she counted them. She missed four of them, 
She knew they had reached the sky. But there was one more. That was 
Lizard’s heart. She waited for it. Finally it popped out of the ashes. She 
tried to catch it, but it went right through her basket. It landed on top 
of Mount Shasta. 

Loon cried because she had lost Lizard’s heart. She said: ‘“That one 
will be my ruin!” 

Then she sat down again and threaded all the hearts. She madea 
collar of them. They were her beads. That was her necklace. 

Then she went to look for her father, Coyote Old Man. She said to 
him: “Now I have to go! I have spoiled it. I will never be a real person 
again. I will be Loon. You will never be a real person any more. You 
will be Coyote. I will fly over the lakes. You must watch for me. I will 
be in four places. Sometimes I will be in Tule Lake. Sometimes I will be 
in Honey Lake. Then again I may be in Goose Lake. Or I may be in 
Upper Lake. Wherever I am, I’ll let you know. I’ll come out and cry. 
At dusk and at dawn, answer me. Come out of the brush at dusk and at 
dawn and answer me. I will know that you are still living, and you will 
know that I am still living. We cannot be real people any more.”’ Then 
she flew off. 

Bluejay lived not far from there. He was married to Tule Bird. Bluejay 
was a good hunter, but he had had no luck for a long time. He knew 
something was wrong. He said to his wife, ‘I think there has been trouble 
over there. I think those people are dead. I think Loon Woman did it! 
Her mother did the same thing once before.” 

The next morning Bluejay went out hunting. He went in the direction 
of Mount Shasta. He was hunting around. Then he heard a song. He 
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heard a beautiful song. He tried to find where it came from. He went 
searching all around. It was a very beautiful song. He couldn’t find it. 
He went home. He told his wife about it. 

He went hunting again the next morning. He went in the direction 
of Mount Shasta. He heard the same song. It was a a very beautiful 


song. He couldn’t find it. He went home and told his wife, “To-morrow 


I'll go to the top of the mountain if I have to!” — “You had better 
leave. it alone!” she said. 
The next morning he went out. He climbed to the top of Mount 


' Shasta. He heard the song. He went to a little mound. The beautiful 


song came from there. He scraped some of the dirt away. The song came 
out clearer. He scraped some more dirt away, carefully. 

There he found him, a little bit of a thing, just so tiny, singing his song. 

He was the Lizard’s heart. He was the One-Who-Had-Lost-His- 
Children. A little bit of a thing, singing his song. 

Bluejay gathered him up. He wrapped him in some moss. He put him 
down in his quiver. He went down the mountainside. He took him home 
to his wife. She cried with pity. She put him in a basket of water. She 
laid it by the fire, to keep warm all night. 

In the morning it was a tiny little baby. 

They nursed him along. It grew bigger every day. Now it was a little 
boy, playing around the place. Bluejay made him a bow and arrows. 
The little boy went around shooting. He had a big forehead. It stood 
out like a bump. He was shooting around all the time. He liked to shoot 
straight up into the sky. His foster-mother had told him to. One day he 
shot off his own forehead. 

He brought the forehead home to his foster-mother. She put it in a 
basket of water. She set the basket by the fire to keep it warm. In the 
morning it was a baby. 

They nursed it. Both boys grew and played together. 

Bluejay was still thinking about those people who had all been burnt. 
“Loon Woman must have done it!’”’ he kept on saying; “Her mother 
did just the same thing!”’ 

Bluejay’s wife was Tule Bird, and she had relatives living on the edge 
of the lake. They had their house in the tules. Bluejay told his wife to 
ask her people about it. “Yes, we have seen something in the water, but 
we are afraid of it. It swims under the water, and it has a necklace of 
large beads. Old Loon Woman has something to do with it. We think so. 
That’s the old woman’s house down there, in the tules. We never go 
near there. We are afraid of her.” 

His wife told Bluejay what her people had said. In the morning he 
sent the Forehead Boy. He said to him: “‘Go over there and tell that old 
woman Loon that you want to borrow a boat from her. Tell her that 
you will give her half your fishing for it. Watch carefully, and look into 
the water. There is something there!’’ 
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The Forehead Boy came back in the evening. ‘Yes, I saw it!’ he saiq 
“It was swimming under the water. It had a necklace of hearts. It came 
out of the water and went into the old woman’s house. It stayed there 
a long time. The old woman was combing her hair for her. Then there 
was a noise and she ran back into the water. It’s a beautiful girl.” 

Then Bluejay said: ,,You had better take my bow and arrows. Take 
good aim. Don’t miss her!” 

The next day the Forehead Boy borrowed the old woman Lpon’s 
boat again. “Old Woman, you are too old to fish. I am young. I am, 
good fisherman, but I have no boat. Lend me your boat and I will give 
you half my catch.” 

“All right!” she said, “‘but don’t stay out so long!’ 

He went out into the middle of the lake. He kept looking into the 
water. He saw the Young Loon swimming under the water with her 
necklace of hearts. He shot her. He pulled her into the boat. He went 
on fishing. He shot a lot of ducks. He piled them on top of the Loon, 
He went back to the shore. “I got you a lot of ducks! I am tired and 
hungry!” he cried to the old woman. She said: ‘‘Go into the house and 
eat. I cooked supper for you!’’ He went into the house, while she started 
to unload the ducks. 

Then he ran out of the house. But he left his voice behind him, singing 
in the house. The old woman Loon smelled blood. She threw out all the 
ducks out of the boat. The Forehead Boy was running toward his home 
His voice was still singing in the house. The old woman was throwing 
out the ducks faster and faster. Then shecame to the body of her daugh- 
ter. Then she cried. 

Then she ran to the house, but there was nobody there. Then she 
started after him. He was running toward his home, with the necklace 
of hearts. She was running after him. She let out her lightning. All the 
brush was burning along with her as she ran. 

Bluejay was watching. He made a strong wind to come by his thinking 
The wind fanned back the fire. But the old Loon was still coming. She 
had almost caught up with the Forehead Boy. Then his brother, the 
Lizard, the One-Who-Had-Lost-His-Children, stood out from the 
brush and shot. He shot her dead. 


THE MADNESS OF TSISNAM. 


Marten and Weasel lived together. They were great hunters, but for 
a long time they had no luck in hunting. They didn’t know what was the 
matter. 

Wildcat people lived not far from there. They were having a puberty 
dance for Wildcat Girl. And Wildcat Girl had a bad dream about Marten. 

Marten knew it. He cried: “That’s what spoiled my hunting luck!” 
On the last day of the dance, at evening, while they were getting every- 
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thing ready to sing and dance, Marten sneaked his way into the girl’s 
menstrual hut. 

Old Man Wildcat said to his wife: “Go and get that girl! It’s time 
to start dancing.” 

She came back. She said: “She is gone. I can’t find her.” Everybody 
started searching for her. They looked everywhere. Her younger brother 
was searching for her. They searched for a month. They searched every- 
where. Then they gave it up. They came back and smeared pitch on their 
faces and cried. But her younger brother did not come back. He kept on 
searching for her. He was crying all the time. Then he went crazy. 

That’s when he became Tsisnam. His teeth grew long like tusks. His 
beard grew long. He wanted to devour people. He stuck two feathers 
on either side of his head and he danced. Then he started home. He got 
to his people’s place. There was a little child playing outside. He pounced 
on him and devoured him. Then he danced and shook the long feathers 
on either side of his head. He started to chase the children. 

Somebody cried: ‘“‘Water is the only thing he is afraid of.” They 
threw water in his face. He ran off. But he came back. He lay in wait 
outside. He killed people and ate them. Then he danced. 

His people didn’t know what to do. Finally they left their home. They 
went to Tule Lake. They went to live on the island in the middle of the 
lake. 

Marten had taken Wildcat Girl to his house. He put her to sleep under 
a rabbit-skin blanket. In the morning she peered through thestrands of 
the blanket. She wondered where she was. 

Marten went out. He gathered a lot of pine needles. He cooked them. 
Then he washed the girl with them from head to foot. Weasel sat watch- 
ing. He didn’t know what it was all about. “Where did you get that 
girl?” Marten paid no attention to him. He gave her some buckskin for 
clothes. Then he told her to stay there while he and Weasel went out 
hunting. Before he started he hung his porcupine-tail comb from a rafter. 
He said to her: ‘“‘When it falls down you will know that I am dead.” 

He went out and killed a deer. Another man had been stalking that 
deer. It was Lizard, the Terrible One, the One-Who-Had-Lost-His- 
Children. He was a powerful man. When Marten shot the deer, Lizard 
cried: ‘“There he goes stealing my game. I'll get even with you!’’ And 
he stepped out of the brush. 

“That’s a big buck you’ve got there. How about roasting him? Let’s 
divide him.” 

Marten was scared. ‘“That’s all right! You can have all of him.” 

Lizard skinned the deer. Then he roasted him. While he was eating 
the meat, he kept digging out a hole, and every little while he took a 
look at Marten. 

Marten knew that Lizard was going to challenge him. So he went a 
little way off into the bush and called his medicine. He changed his 
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legs and arms into mahogany roots and manzanita roots. He twisted a 
long string of sinew. He tied one end to his belt and the other end to 
Mount Shasta. Then he went back to Lizard. 

Lizard had eaten all the deer. He got up and challenged Marten toa 
wrestling match. He wanted to throw him into the hole he had dug, but 
every time he lifted him high in the air the sinew cord twanged taut, 
But the last time Lizard took a mighty heave and the cord broke. He 
threw Marten into the pit and covered him with burning wood. But the 
mahogany and manzanita arms and legs were green and did not bum 
well. Lizard then took him out half-cooked. He carried him in one hand 
and started for Marten’s house. 

When they saw the porcupine-tail comb fall from the rafter, Weasel 
and Wildcat Girl knew that Marten was dead. She guessed Lizard was 
coming. She gave Weasel a knife and told him to stand behind the 
center post. She herself took her place at the foot of the ladder. 

Lizard arrived. He’threw the half-cooked Marten down through the 
smoke-hole. Then he tried to break down the house by jumping on the 
roof. But he couldn’t do it. Then he went down into the house. 

Wildcat Girl was waiting for him. She embraced him and held him 
pinned against the center post while Weasel cut his ham-strings. He 
slumped to the floor. Weasel then hacked off one leg and threw it down. 
It made a great noise: ‘“Pum!” Lizard’s people way off heard it and 
they knew something had happened. 

Weasel hacked off the other leg and threw it down. ‘‘Pum!” 

He hacked off an arm, and threw it down. ‘“‘Pum!”’ 

He hacked off the other arm ‘“‘Pum!” 

Then Lizard’s people started out to avenge their brother. 

Tsisnam was living in the deserted winter-house of his people. He was 
feeding on fleas. He caught them and strung them on pine needles. He 


was singing like a child . “Lelu, lelu, lelu, lelu...’’ Then he stripped 
them into his mouth and chewed them with a smacking of the lips: 
“tshu-tshu-tshu-tshu-tshu...’”” When he heard the first ‘““Pum!’’ he 


paid no attention. He paid no attention to the second ‘““Pum!’’ The 
last “Pum!” was so loud that it made him jump. He ran out of the 
house. He smelled the air, sniffing for people. He was hungry for people 
to eat. 

The Lizard people were on their way to avenge their brother. But 
Wildcat Girl was ready for them. She was heavy with child. So Weasel 
helped her squeeze out the baby. She suckled him and put him aside. 
Then she told Weasel to run away. She could shift for herself. 

She hid under some trash. The Lizards came. They couldn’t find her 
but they wrecked the house. 

Wildcat Girl had changed herself into a bird. She flew out from under 
the wreck of the house with her baby. The Lizards ran after her. . She 
lit far off and suckled her child. When the Lizards were near, she changed 
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herself into a thistle and the wind carried ler toward her old home. 
Then she changed back into Wildcat Girl. She ran toward the smoke- 
hole of the house. The Lizards were running behind her and getting 
close. She met Tsisnam coming out. She cried to him: “‘Run for your life, 
they are coming after me!’’ He laughed and repeated: ‘“‘Run for your 
life, thev are coming after me!’’ She rushed down into the house. Tsisnam 
met the first Lizard and ate him. The other Lizards cried: ‘““Tsisnam! 
Tsisnam! It’s Tsisnam! Save yourselves!” They ran in all directions. 
Tsisnam was after them. He caught them all. He devoured them all. Then 
he went back to the house. 

His sister had gathered all the baskets she could find. She soaked 
them tight and filled them with water. Then she gathered firewood and 
she sat with her child with the baskets of water all around her. Tsisnam 
came down into the house. She cried to him: “I am your sister! Don’t 
you know me?” He answered: ‘I am your sister! Don’t you know me ?” 
She cried: ‘‘I am the one that you cried so much about, and you went 
crazy because of it. Don’t you know me?” But he only repeated her 
words. Then he tried to grab her. She threw water in his face. He jumped 
back and sat against the wall, glowering. She suckled her baby. He said, 
“T want to eat that child!” ‘““No, you musn’t do that. That’s your own 
nephew. I am your sister. Don’t you know me? I am the one that Marten 
took away. You cried so much for me that you went crazy!” Then 
Tsisnam looked at her very hard and he almost remembered. Then he 
tried to grab the child again. She threw water in his face. He jumped 
back, and sat against the wall. 

The firewood was getting low. She told him to go out and kill some 
more Lizards. While he was hunting for them she gathered some fire- 
wood quickly. Then he came back into the house and tried once more 
to grab the baby. All night long she had to keep him off by throwing 
water in his face. In the morning she made up her mind that she would 
have to get rid of him. She must get help from her people. 

She had to leave the baby in his care. But she put it in a basket of 
water. 

She went to her people where they lived on the island in the middle 
of the lake. She asked them to lend her a boat and be ready themselves. 
They suspected a trap. But at last she convinced them. 

While she was gone Tsisnam sat watching the baby. He was hungry 
for it. He commenced to lick its toes. Then he started to chew one foot. 
The baby kicked and splattered water in his face. Tsisnam jumped back. 
Several times he tried to eat his nephew. 

When his sister got back she scolded him. She said: ‘“Why don’t you 
go to the island. You will find plenty of people there to eat. I have a 
boat. I can take you there.” He suspected a trap. But at last he consented. 

She took a very large basket. She bade him hide in it. Then she started 
to sew on the lid. He wanted his head to stick out. She said: “No, they 
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might see you!”” Then he wanted his feathers to stick out. But she 
refused. At least his whiskers. But she refused again firmly. She sewed 
on the lid and she started to paddle the boat. She signalled to her people 
on the island to start from their side. 

“Are we there yet ?”’ he asked from inside the basket. 

“Not yet, but very soon.” 

Her people met her halfway. They had plenty of rocks in their boats. 

“Are we there now ?”’ 

“Almost.” 

Then she pushed the basket into the water. ““You will never eat 
people any more!” They piled rocks on top of him. From down under 
the water they heard him repeat her words: “You will never eat people 
any more!” 

All the people went back to their old home. She asked them to give 
a feast. She was looking for Weasel. They sent out invitations all around. 
Lots and lots of people came. She recognized Weasel among them. 

She went with Weasel to the other house, and there they dug out the 
remains of the half-cooked Marten. Weasel took a branch of sage-brush 
and whipped him with it. Marten came back to life. 

Tsisnam was singing at the bottom of the lake. He pulled out the 
feathers from the sides of his head. He pulled out his teeth. He pulled 
out his beard. Then he got out of the basket and swam to the shore. 
Now he was a human being again. 

His sister saw him. She said: ‘“Now I had better go and find my baby, 
if my brother has not already eaten him.”’ Tsisnam said nothing. He 
hung his head in shame. 
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Laguna Tales. 


LAGUNA TALES.! 
By ELsIr CLEWS PARSONS. 


THE YOUNG ANTELOPES SUFFOCATE THE YOUNG COYOTES.” 


Hamaha. Coyote and Antelope had made friends. They both had 
young ones. They went hunting for cactus fruit together. They left 
their young ones alone. They found a shady place and sat down to rest. 
Both were hot from the sun. Coyote said to Antelope, ‘‘Come here and 
I will comb your head for you and I will look for lice.” When Coyote 
was looking for lice she bit Antelope in the back of the neck and killed 
her. Then she began to cut up the meat. She put the meat on her back 
and at dusk she took it back to her house. The two antelope children 
came and asked where their mother was. Coyote said, ‘“Your mother did 
not come. She stayed there. In the morning I am going back to her. Here 
isa piece of meat. We killed some game and your mother is staying to 
watch it.”’ The little antelope took the meat and boiled it on the coals. 
When the meat was sizzling, they heard a voice. It was the voice of their 
mother. It said, ‘‘Do not eat this meat, it is the meat of your mother. 
Old Coyote killed me. Iam going back to Wenimatse*. You both will 
follow soon. Tomorrow go and kill the young ones of Coyote. Close up 
their house tight. When they get no air, they will die.”” They went and built 
a fire of corn husks, filled the room with smoke and closed the door. In 
that way they killed the little coyotes when their mother was away. 
Then they went to Wenimatse. When Coyote came back, she found her 
young ones dead. She started after the antelope children. “If I overtake 
them, I will kill them both,” said she. The antelope children had reached 
Wenimatse and had gone down the ladder when Coyote came. Her 
tongue was hanging out. She stood at the edge and called, “Shima, 
shima, down below!” They said, ‘‘Hait, what?’’ She said, “Are the 
antelope children down there? They killed my children and I am after 
them.” They said, ‘““Yes, they are down here.” She said, “Send them 
up.” They said, ‘““You come down after them yourself.” She thought she 
would go in. But the place was full of antelopes with long horns. So 
when she went in they were ready to toss her in the air. They tossed her 
from one to the other. After each had horned her, they threw her up 
through the opening. She tumetseich, thus long, i. e. this is the end. 


THE RABBIT HUNTRESS.* 
Kuchininako, Yellow Woman, was living; she had no brother. She 
was alone. She said, ‘“They are hunting rabbits. I hanker for some. I will 
1 Recorded in 1917—1920. 2 Informant, Gawiretsa. 


3 The lake whence came the K’atsina, and where the dead go. 
* Told by Gawiretsa. 
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go, too. Even if I am a girl, I can kill some.”’ Over north there was a big 
spring. From there they used to go rabbit hunting. She sat down ther 
and she killed two rabbits. She said, ‘‘I will go rabbit hunting tomorrow.” 
She sat there and watched. She built a fire and she was going to eat, 
Then she started to cook the two rabbits she killed. Way up in a hij 
was a Shkuyu and she smelt the meat. She built the fire, her meat was 
cooked, she started to eat. The Shkuyu came to where Kuchininaky 


was eating. The Shkuyu said, ‘“Are you here, Kuchininako ?”’ Kuchini. 


nako said, “Yes.’’ The Shkuyu said, “I could eat that good rabbit.” 
Kuchininako said, ‘“‘Eat!’’ Kuchininako threw the rabbit to the Shkuyy, 
She said, “I could eat that again.” Kuchininako said, “Eat it!’”’ Kuchini- 
nako threw a rabbit again to the Shkuyu. Kuchininako got none. The 
Shkuyu swallowed the rabbit. Kuchininako had her moccasins lying 
by her. The Shkuyu said, ‘I could eat those moccasins.” Kuchininako 
said, “Eat them!’’ She threw them to the Shkuyu. The Shkuyu ate 
them. The Shkuyu said, ‘I could eat your back kerchief.’’ Kuchininako 
said, “Eat it!’’ She threw it to the Shkuyu. The Shkuyu said, “I could 
eat your belt.”” Kuchininako said, ‘Eat it!” The Shkuyv said, “I could 
eat your dress.’’ Kuchininako said, “Eat it!’’ The Shkuyu said, “I could 
eat your slip.”” Kuchininako said, “Eat it!’’ She was naked. The Shkuyy 
said, “I could eat you.”’ Kuchininako started to cry. Far off Masewi 
and his brother Uyuye heard her. Uyuye said, “Listen, someone is 
crying.’’ When they came, the Shkuyu was pulling Kuchininako with her 
crook. Before the Shkuyu caught her, Masewi and his brother arrived. 
They caught the Shkuyu and killed her. They took Kuchininako with 
them. When they killed the Shkuyu they cut her open to her stomach and 
every thing Kuchininako had given the Shkuyu they took out. Kuchini- 
nako dressed herself. They cut off her head and took out her heart. 
They threw away her head to the south, her heart they threw to the 
north. The heart became the great rock near Powati. Masewi and his 
brother stayed with Kuchininako and the next day they went hunting 
for her. They took her a big bunch of rabbits. They said, ‘‘Kuchininako, 
you'd better go home and eat the rabbits.”” Kuchininako said, ‘‘ Tauwaie, 
thanks, kamatuisach, good bye.”’ Tometsich, that is all. 


VARIANT.! 


Xama, they were up in Acoma on the east side. The chief (hocheni) 
told the people to go hunting. His daughter Kuchininaku was to take 
the people hunting (? go hunting with the people). The Shkuyu saw 
she was taking them hunting. They were going to Dyiuni (a hill). The 
Shkuyu had no rabbits because the people killed them. One day she was 
going hunting alone. The Shkuyu followed her. It became late. It was 


1 Told by an Acoma woman. 
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too late to go home. So she went into a big hole. The Shkuyu came up 
and ate up all the rabbits she had killed. Maasewi heard her crying 
inside the hole. So he went to the house of the Shkuyu to see if she was 
home. She was not home, so Maasewi said, “She has gone to kill Kuchini- 
naku.”” So he went to where he heard her crying. The Shkuyu was 
dragging her out by her toes. ‘“What are you doing here ?”’ said Maasewi 
to the Shkuyu. “I am trying to make Kuchininaku come out, but she 
does not want to come.’’ — “I will make her come out,” said Maasewi. 
He looked in and saw she was naked. She had thrown out all her clothes, 
even her moccasins, to the Shkuyu. He said, ‘““‘Do not come out.’’ He said 
to the Shkuyu, ‘“‘Go and stand over there, your face to the east, and I 
will get her out for you.” He threw a flint at her and killed her. Then 
he took the flint and cut her open and found all the clothes of Kuchininaku 
in her stomach and all her rabbits. He went and told Kuchininaku to 
come out. She did not want to come out because she had on no clothes. 
He gave her a piece of buckskin to wrap around herself. She put it on 
and came out. She wanted to pick up the rabbits she had killed. He said 
not to take them, he would hunt for her. Her mother had been crying all 
the time. Maasewi said, “I will take you home now,” and he went and 
killed rabbits and made four strings of them and put them on his bak. 
He took her half way and then he said, ‘“Now, you take them yourself. 
I can not go any nearer your house. Tell the people the Shkuyu is dead 
and they can go after wood.” The sun was going down. Her mother was 
outside looking for her. She saw her coming. She was so glad her daughter 
was coming. Her mother could hardly lift the rabbits — there were so 
many. They went inside and began to cry. And she told her mother that 
she had given all her rabbits and all her clothes to the Shkuyu to swallow. 
And she told her mother that Maasewi had killed the Shkuyu and the 
people could go for wood. ‘“‘Why didn’t you bring him with you?” her 
mother said to her. ‘‘He did not want to come with me.” — “‘Well, let 
us tell the chief what he said.’’ She went and told the chief that Maasewi 
had killed the Shkuyu. He was glad to know that the people could go 
hunting and he said to her, ‘“Hawazé, thank you.” Tometstch. 


VARIANT. 


Hamaha, a long time ago, lived a woman all alone. The men all went 
rabbit hunting. “I think I will go rabbit hunting, too. I may kill one or 
two. I will go to Kemia!.”’ She killed one rabbit. It became dark. She 
said, ‘‘I will stay here in this cave.” She made a fire and began to cook 
the rabbit. There was a Shkuyu living at Isleta. She knew there was 
somebody in the cave. She saw the fire. She went to the cave. She called 
out. The woman said, ‘“‘Maybe there is somebody else here. I will call her 


1 A butte to the south. 
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in to eat.’”” When the Shkuyu came it said, ‘“Kwatsi.’’ The woman said, 
“Tawa.” — “Did they leave you here ?”” — “‘No, I came alone.” — “7 
want something to eat.” — “I will give you my rabbit.’’ — “‘No, I wil! 
eat you.”” Then the woman went into the inner cave. There were two 
little boys at Isleta — Uyuye and Maseewi. They took their bows and 
arrows and began to run to the cave. They saw the Shkuyu. They said, 
“What are you doing here ?’”’ — “I am going to eat the woman inside,” 
They began to shoot at the Shkuyu and they killed her. The woman 
came out and was glad and called them papa}. They said, ‘You stay here 
and we will bring you some rabbits.” They went hunting and brought 
back about twenty rabbits. Then they went away. And the woman went 
back to her house. 


THE KUCHININAKU CHASE BUTTERFLIES. 


Paiyetemu let free some butterflies. The Kuchininaku were running 
after the butterflies. They asked Paiyetemu where he lived. He said 
he lived at Kuwaichk‘. When they went on further, they asked again 
where Paiyetemu lived. He said they were almost there. They came toa 
large river. They had no shoes on. Paiyetemu had a flint and corn pollen 
so they would not cut their feet. They crossed the river and came to the 
house of his mother. His mother said she was glad to see them and that 
they were her daughters-in-law. She gave them something to eat. After 
they finished eating, Paiyetemu told them to grind. Then they were to 
go home and he was to make them moccasins. After they finished grinding 
he took them home and gave them many clothes. The end. 


TAIL BY TAIL.2 


Hamaha, south, the K’atsina Shturuka were dancing. Coyote met 
them. They had watermelons, corn and everything from the ground. 
He wanted to eat it all, but it was too steep, he could not get up. They 
gave him fruit to fool him. He went after the other coyotes and called 
them — “Ululu! ululu!!” The others heard him and came around and 
all met together there. After they met, they asked him what it was. 
He said there was something nice there. They went together. When they 
were dancing, they tried to climb up, but they could not reach it. Each 
one held the tail of the other in his mouth. The one in the middle opened 
his mouth and all dropped down. They died. They cut them open and 
put their skins around their necks. Tometsich. 


1 Grandson, grandfather reciprocal, w. sp. 
2 Told by the Sheek (Hunt) shuts cheani. 
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BEWITCHED INTO COYOTE.! 


There were two girls. They were used to each other, friends. One was 
a witch. They were going to grind. The witch said, ‘In the morning we 
will get up early and start to grind. We will sleep here at my house.”’ 
The one who was not a witch, her mother did not think of her. The 
witch told her mother she was going to spend the night at her house. 
The one who was not a witch had a handsome boy. The witch wanted 
him. By night they cooked the corn they had ground. The witch said, 
“If only we had something good to eat!”” The one who was not a witch 
said, “If only we had! Let us go and find a turkey.”” — ‘‘Look, this is 
the way.”’ The witch took a coyote skin. She stretched it. She said, ““Go 
under it, and say, ‘I am acoyote.’”’ She turned into a coyote. The two 
coyotes went to where the turkeys were. They went into a deep hole. 
The girl who was not a witch said, ‘“How can you get them? It is so 
deep.” The witch said, ‘Come on! You go in first. Then hand me up a 
turkey. Then I will pull you up.”’ As soon as the girl who was not a witch 
handed her the turkey, the witch said, ‘““Now, somebody will kill you 
here.”’ She left the other girl and took the turkey to her house to eat. 
She was jealous because the other girl had such a handsome boy. The 
girl inside the hole tried to jump up and up. She got up. She was a 
coyote. She was looking for old moccasins to eat. She did not go back 
to her house. Her mother lost her. Her mother went to the witch’s house. 
The witch said, ‘‘She went out last night. I do not know where she went.” 
Her mother went away and cried. The boy went out into the fields. The 
coyote was lying there asleep. He reached for it. The coyote did not 
move. The boy said, ‘‘Look, here is a coyote.’’ Tears began to fall from 
the eyes of the coyote. The boy said, ““Are you Kuchininaku?” The 
coyote nodded her head. ‘“Who made you this way ? I suppose it was that 
wicked witch.’’ The coyote nodded her head again. The boy said, ‘‘Come, 
I will carry you home.”’ He put her on his back and carried her to his 
house. He said to his mother, ‘‘Mother, here is Kuchininako. Somebody 
turned her into a coyote, poor thing.” His mother said, ‘Put her down 
on this bear skin, poor thing.’’ The boy went around asking if anybody 
knew how to turn anything its own way again. Towards evening the boy 
carried the coyote towards Acoma asking if anybody knew how to put 
it back its own way again. They all said no. Nobody knew how. He took 
the coyote even to the Navaho and they did not know how. He even 
took the coyote to the Chishe (Apache). They did not know how. He even 
took the coyote on his back to Aruokerk (Albuquerque). There was an 
old man. The old man said, ‘Are you here?”’ The boy said, “‘Yes.’”’ The 
coyote was lying by him. The old man said, ‘“Where are you going ?”” — 
“I am looking for somebody who knows how to put a coyote its own 


1 Told by Gawiretsa who had heard it from an Acoma woman. 
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way again.” He asked the old man to sit down and eat with then, 
‘Maybe you know how.” — “Yes, I know how. Go back. In four days] 
will be there.” The boy put the coyote on his back and went to his hous 
where his mother lived. When his mother saw the coyote was still its ow, 
way, the boy told his mother that in four days there was a man who 
would come. The mother started to clean up and to make everything 
ready. The boy went hunting for deer so as to pay the man when he 
came. His mother had so much deer meat that it was all drying up, 
The man came in four days. (The house of the witch is still there ip 
Acoma.) There were witches there to see the man turn the coyote into 
its own way. The boy’s father took the man into the house. The man had 
a long knife. He cut off the skin of the coyote. Under the skin the girl 
came out. The mother of the girl was there and when she came out they 
threw up things!. They gave the man meat and moccasins. They madea 
pretty head rest for the girl and an ugly head rest for the witch. She 
set the head rest on her head when she went for water. The witch saw 
her going for water. ‘Oh, look how pretty your head rest is!” The girl 
said, “Huma! I have two of them.” The witch said, ‘Will you give me 
one ?”’ — “Yes, I will give you one. I have two of them.”’ The witch said, 
“Let us go for more water.”” — ‘‘All right.”” She gave her the ugly head 
rest. She had the pretty head rest on her head. They went for water. There 
was a steep place. The witch said, “‘Give it to me.” — “Go way down 
and I will roll it down. When you go down, sit with your arms spread 
and watch for it.”’ The witch said, ‘Hina (all right).”’ Then she rolled it 
down to her and it hit the witch’s knees and she turned into a big snake. 
The witch snake had two heads. The War captains called the people. 
They put the snake into a moccasin and threw it into a corner of Katsima’. 
There are still snakes on Katsima with two heads. They left the snake 
there. Nobody took off its skin. It remained a snake. Tomestch. 


1 As they do to the dancers. 
* The so-called Enchanted Mesa near Acoma. 
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THE THUNDERBIRD WARCLUB, A WINNEBAGO TALE. 


By PAuL RADIN. 


There were once ten brothers and the youngest one always stayed 
at home. The older brothers loved him very much. While he stayed at 
home, his elder brothers went hunting bear and deer, returning about 
sundown. One morning when the elder brothers were still at home, a 
person entered the lodge. He had a gourd hanging from his belt which 
rattled as he walked, and he said, ‘‘Kunu (the eldest brother), at last I 
have come upon you. The chief’s daughter is going to be married, and 
whoever wins the race shall marry her.” Kunu said, “All right.” When 
they were ready to start, the brothers said, “Our younger brother must 
stay at home.” 

They set off. When they approached the place where they were to 
race, they were greeted with whoops, and they whooped back. The 
people said, “‘Kunu has come, and the one at whom Kunu used to throw 
deer lungs (the youngest brother) has also come along.”’ So Kunu looked 
behind him, and, sure enough, there was his little brother following, 
wearing an untanned deerskin blanket turned inside out. The fur was 
on the outside. ‘‘See here,”” Kunu said to his youngest brother, ‘I told 
you not to come.”” He was ashamed of him for he (Kunu) was proud of 
his success with women. But the other brothers said, ‘“That’s all right, 
he can look after our things.”’ 

When they got to the place, the people said, ““Ho, Kunu, it is only 
for you they are still waiting.”” The chief’s daughter, for whom the race 
was to be run, was sitting on the platform. All those who are called 
spirits were present: the thunders, the nights, the deer, the bears and 
all the fowls of the air. 

Turtle was just coming across the valley. “Come,” they said, ‘“Turtle 
is just across the valley, and he usually makes trouble and scandal.” 
So away they ran after him, and sure enough, when they came to the 
top of the hill, there he was on the next hill shaking his sacred pipe. 
When they arrived at the hill on which he had been seen, Turtle was 
just going over the next one. When they got there, he was going over 
the third hill, and when they got there he was nearing the fourth hill. 
Then said the runners, ‘Turtle is very tricky, someone had better go 
over there and see him.’’ When they got there they found a small red 
turtle hiding. They stamped him into the earth and went on. 

They saw Hare (i. e. the youngest brother) running after them. “‘He- 
who-gets-hit-with-deer-lungs is about to do something; look at him,” 
they called out, and they all laughed at him. But on he went; first he 
passed Kunu, his oldest brother, and as he passed, Kunu said, “Little 
brother, I am no good: if you are any good, try with all your strength ,’ 
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he said. So on Hare went and he came to the second oldest brother wh) 
said what Kunu had said. Thus he kept passing them, one after the othe, 
The end of the earth, that was their goal; to the place where the sun sets 
there he pointed. On he went till he came in sight of another crowd ¢ 
runners. There were Black Hawk, Hummingbird, and Eagle, also ty 
of his other brothers. When he saw that he could not get any closer ty 
them, he took one of his arrows and shot it in their direction. It lit besig 
the runners: he had turned himself into the arrow. His brothers said 
“Little brother, try with all your strength.” Again he shot one of his 
arrows, and he went way past them. From there on he ran as hard as le 
could, leaving them farther and farther behind. When he came in sight 
of the goal, he saw Turtle walking in the middle of the valley. The people 
said, ‘“He-who-gets-hit-with-deer-lungs is coming.” ‘He must have 
turned back,” they said. Then he passed Turtle. At last he passed the 
last group of runners. They asked, ““Who won the race ?”’ ‘“Well, the one 
that won the race has come in,” they said. Then Turtle said, ‘‘Kunu’s 
little brother followed me in pretty close. I am getting old.’’ “Say, 
Turtle, you always cause disputes; Kunu’s brother won the race,’’ said 
the people. 

Turtle did not listen and addressed one of his brothers, saying, ‘‘Bring 
down your sister-in-law,” (i. e. the chief’s daughter for whose hand the 
race was run). So Oval Turtle climbed the platform and said, ‘‘Sister-in- 
law, come down.” She refused. Thereupon Turtle went up himself and 
took her by the wrist and dragged her down and took her home. The 
sister of the chief’s wife cried, but it was of no avail. Just then Kum 
returned! and they said to him, ‘‘Kunu, your little brother won the race, 
but Turtle has taken the chief’s daughter home by force.’’ Kunu ans 
wered, “All right, I always longed to get hold of him.” Thus he spoke and 
took hold of his bald-headed war club. ‘“‘Where does he live ?’”’ he asked 
They showed him, and he set off. 

When he came in, Turtle was still holding the chief’s daughter by the 
wrist. She was crying. ““Turtle,” said Kunu, “I have heard something 
about you and I long to see you. My little brother won the race, but it is 
said that you took the chief’s daughter, so I have come after her.”’ Then 
Turtle said, “It is true that your brother followed me in very close.” 
Kunu took hold of the chief’s daughter by the other wrist, but Turtle 
would not let her go. He struck him with his war club, which made a loud 
noise. There, on his four legs Turtle stood wheezing, and when Kunu 
got outside, Turtle called out, “I am going to make friends with your 
brother who won the race, and that is why I am giving you this woman 
it is not because I am afraid of you.” 

Kunu returned home (with the chief’s daughter). However the little 
brother said, “I am not big enough to marry. You had better marry her,” 


1 The race had been around the edge of the world. 
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he told the next youngest brother. But this one said, ‘‘I also am not big 
enough to marry.” So he told the brother next to him. And thus they 
passed her on until she was offered to Kunu. And he said, ‘‘All right,” 


| and he thanked them and married her. 


In the morning, the older brothers all went out hunting. Kunu was 
the first one to return home with a deer on his back. He put his bow and 
arrows next to the lodge and laid a furless skin in the middle of the 
lodge. There he put his deer pack and dressed it. He laid the lungs aside 
and went on with his task. The woman picked them up and threw them 
at the little brother, striking him in the breast. She laughed. Kunu got 
angry and said, ‘““Why did you do that?” She said, ‘I understand that 
this is what you always do to him, and that is why I am doing it.” ““No 
one ever did that to him before,” said Kunu. ‘“‘Once I told him to fast, and 
he refused, so I threw a deer lung at him, and that is the reason why 
they called him by that name, but no one ever hit him with a deer lung.” 

By this time the other brothers had returned and their youngest 
brother told them, ‘‘Our sister-in-law hit me with a deer lung.” And 
they said, ““How did it happen? Did you not see him?” — “No, I did 
not,” said the woman. Then the little brother said, ‘“Those in the heavens 
who created me did not call me by that name (that is, He-who-is-hit- 
with-deer-lungs), but He-who-wears-human-heads-as-earrings. Thus 
they called me.” With that he spit into his hands and began fiddling 
with his ears — and as he did this, little faces appeared on his ears and 
they were laughing and winking, and sticking out their tongues. Then he 
also said, ““IThe ones on earth, when they give me any name, call me 
Red Horn.”’ And with this he spat into his hands, and drew them over 
his hair which then became very long and red. His brothers became 
fonder of him than ever and gathered round him laughing. The next 
oldest brother said to him, ‘“What a good thing you possess.’’ — “Come 
sit next to me,” said the little brother and he spat into his hands again 
and passed them over the head of his older brother and the latter’s hair 
became yellow on one side. Then the third brother told his little brother 
how much he admired him, and the latter said, ‘‘Come sit next to me,” 
and he again spat into his hands and passed them over this brother’s 
head and his hair became very long. Then the little brother said, ‘This 
is no ordinary thing. This is all that I will do to you.” 

The next morning, very early, someone came running in and shouted, 
“Ho, ho, He-who-wears-human-heads-as-earrings, Red Horn, you and 
your brother Kunu are invited to come.” —‘‘All right.” Then Red Horn 
said, ‘Hand mea dish.”’ As soon as one had been given him, he stood with 
his legs spread out, and, holding the dish in his hands, said, “Dish, 
enlarge yourself,” and threw it between his feet and it became larger. 
Then he said again. “Dish, enlarge yourself.” Four times he said this 
and, holding it on its edge, he threw it between his legs and each time 
it became larger. After the fourth time, it just fitted in between his legs 
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spread out their farthest. Then said Kunu, “Oh, what a nice dish yoy 
have, little brother. Would it be possible for you to enlarge mine?” 
But the little brother said, ‘“You saw me do it; why don’t you do it fr 
yourself ?”” Then Kunu said, ‘Very well, give me a dish,” and one was 
given him. He spread his legs even farther apart than his brother had 


and, holding the dish in both hands, he said four times, ‘‘Dish, enlarge 
yourself.” But he struck a stone that happened to be there and he brok 


his dish in two. ‘‘Oh my!” he said, “I have spoilt my dish.” ‘Hand jt 
here, I will fix it for you,” said Red Horn. “Take another plate,” said 
Kunu, but the little brother said, ‘No, I will fix it for you as it is.” An 


holding the broken pieces together he spread out his legs and threw 
them on the ground between his legs, saying four times, “Dish, enlarge ff 


yourself,’ and the dish became larger. Four times he did this and 
finally he had a dish nearly as large as that which he had made for 
himself. 

Then Kunu said, ‘Little brother, let me carry the dishes.” So with 
Kunu carrying the dishes, they started out, the two younger brothers 
next to Red Horn following. 

Kunu said, ““You two had better not go. You were not invited.” — 
“We do not have to go to the place where you are having a feast. We 
just want to go and see the people,” they said, and so they went. When 
they arrived there, they heard someone singing in the lodge and they 
went in. The lodge was already full of guests. ““Ho, He-who-wears-human- 
heads-as-earrings has come. Clear a place for him in the center of the 
lodge,” they said. Having made a place in the center of the lodge, the 
host began talking, saying, ““Warriors, I know that I am raising unjusti- 
fiable expectations, but I am going on a hunt and therefore had my 
nephews get a few squirrels for a feast. They have just put them on to 
cook. I wish the choicest pieces to be given to He-who-wears-human- 
heads-as-earrings, or Red Horn.” “Very good,’’ Red Horn said. And he 
repeated the same to Otter and to Turtle. The others were all given 
portions of the food. 

Then the host said, ‘Sons of warriors, I greet you. When you are all 
ready, you may begin the fast-eating contest to see who can finish 
first.”” Saying this he blew his flute as the signal for them to start. 
Red Horn finished first, Wolf being second, Otter third, and Turtle 
last. Turtle said, “I thought you were going to do this, so I took my time 
and ate it all. You have allowed one man to escape.”’ (This means that 
one of those, whom they were to kill on the next warpath, would escape.) 
Then the host rose and spoke again. “Now this is all, and perhaps some 
of you are very busy. In four days I shall go on the warpath, or go 
hunting, and if any of you wish to go along, you have plenty of time to 
make moccasins for yourselves.”’ So he spoke and departed. 

In four days they started on the warpath. The first night they camped 
just outside the village. The leader called for someone to go and obtain 
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food. The first one he thus called upon was He-who-wears-human-heads- 
as-earrings. ““Very well,” said the latter. Then the leader called upon 
Wolf and said, “Otter will leave from the other side.” Then he said 
again, “From that side Turtle will go.” They both said, ‘Very well.” 
But Turtle, not being very good at hunting said, “I shall send the small 
turtle in my place. He always kills large bears.” So the small turtle went. 

Very soon they heard from the other side of the camp someone saying, 


| “There, there! Go over there, and I will give you a smoke.” Again 





someone said, ‘“‘Go there and I will give you a smoke.” Someone seemed 
to be saying this as he was coming along. Then the war-leader said, “Go 
over there and shoot the one talking.” And there they killed the object. 
It was a bear. From the other side of the camp someone came saying the 
same thing. Again the leader said, ‘“‘Go and shoot it,” and they did. Then 
from the third side of the camp Otter came saying the same thing. The 
leader said again, “Go over there and shoot it.’’ And they did. During 
all this time Turtle was absent. Finally they heard him shout. Then the 
war-leader said, ‘““Go over there and shoot it.’’ But when they got there 
Turtle was returning all alone. ‘“Well?” they said to him, and Turtle 
replied, ‘“There is someone in the cave.”’ So they went over to see it and 
sure enough there was a very iarge bear, larger than those that had been 
killed by the others. 

In the morning, they started out again and about evening they 
camped. Again the leader called for someone to obtain food for the 
night, and again Turtle told one of the small turtles to go in his place. 
They all did the same thing they had done the evening before. The next 
morning, they went on their way again and when evening overtook them, 
they camped again; and the same thing happened as on the previous 
night. The fourth night, when they were camping, the leader called for 
some scalps and said, that he wished to have four people, that is, two 
couples, (i. e. four people who are to be killed). These couples were newly 
married and so fond of one another that they left the village. “I am 
going to call on Storms-as-he-walks, a thunder-being, and He-who- 
wears-human-heads-as-earrings or Red Horn, to go and see where they 
are. These two are to go together.” “Very well,” they said and they 
went. Storms-as-he-walks was a nephew of the leader, both having 
come from the thunder-beings. On the way, Storms-as-he-walks said, 
“My friend, if you were like me, we could travel in the clouds.” “But, 
my friend,’ answered Red Horn, “‘we can do it anyway.” “Very well,” 
said the other, ‘‘it is good.’”” From there on they went in the clouds. As 
they walked, a drizzling rain began to fall all around. ‘Come, let us 
camp,” said those that were being hunted, “it is raining.” The scouts 
alighted on the earth just beyond them, and then returned to their own 
tent. There they told the leader that those whom they were to hunt 
had been seen and that they did not seem to be expecting any harm. 
Then the leader replied, “All right, good.” 
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“As soon as dawn comes, we shall make ready for the attack,” said the 
leader, “but be on guard against Turtle for he is very tricky.” At dawn 
they started. Once more they were warned, “Keep close watch on Turtle 
because he is very tricky.”” Sure enough very soon after Turtle said, 
“Boys, I want very badly to go out. I shall turn aside here.” Thus he 
spoke and they replied, “Very well, go on.”” Not long after they said, 
“How is Turtle?’ But he was nowhere to be found so they said, “Let 
us make the rush.” Then the war-whoop was given and they made the 
rush. Very soon after, Storms-as-he-walks gave the victory cry, and 
shouted, ‘Sons of war!’’ Then He-who-wears-human-heads-as-earrings 
gave the second victory cry and Wolf gave the third, and Otter the 
fourth. The others were then permitted to strike the dead one, as they 
came along, until all had done so. When it was all over, along came 
Turtle. “I wish those cowards had defended themselves,” he said, “‘so 
that I might have reached here in time.”’ 

The victors went home and when they came near the village they 

chose someone of their number to break the news to their relatives and 
to make preparations for the victory dance. So the one chosen went on 
home crying, ‘‘Storms-as-he-walks is killed! Red Horn is killed! Wolf is 
killed! Otter is killed!” All the old men of the village looked ashamed 
and said, ““The ones we depended upon are lost.’’ Just then the warriors 
gave the victory war-whoop and began to circle around the village. All 
those who had been reported dead were in the lead, and the whole village 
began circling around in joyfulness. The war party finally came to the 
place prepared for the victory dance and began to dance. Many times 
did they dance and during the dancing the girls nudged Red Horn and 
they all seemed very much smitten with him, but he refused to pay any 
attention to them at all. For four days they danced and then they went 
home. . 
Kunu went home with his brother but a woman followed them. Red 
Horn was the one she was after. He said to his next older brother, “You 
had better marry her, for I am not old enough to get married as yet.” 
But this one said the same thing to the brother next in age to him. 
And so it went on until the woman was offered to the second oldest 
brother, and he said, ““Very good, I’ll marry her.”’ 

Four days after this, a man came into the lodge again and said, “He- 
who-wears-human-heads-as-earrings, Red Horn, you and Kunu are 
invited.’”’ So the next morning, Kunu packed the dishes on his back and 
they all went to the place where they were expected. When they arrived 
there, they went straight to the place where they heard singing. The 
same man was giving the feast and the proceedings were the same as 
they had been the last time. Finally the host said, ‘In four days I am 
going on the war-path. If any one wishes to go along, he has four days 
in which to prepare his moccasins.”’ Then they all went home and in 
four days they came back. They struck their camp just outside the 
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village the first night. Again, as before, the same people were called on 
to hunt for food, and everything was carried on in exactly the same way. 
The bears were driven to camp and shot by the people, and Turtle again 
found a great bear. Six nights they camped and then they came near 
the place where the victims were. 

Then the war-leader called for scouts and Storms-as-he-walks, and 
Red Horn were again selected. During their scouting they walked in the 
clouds and in their walking they caused a light rain to fall upon the earth. 
On they went until they came to a place just above the ground that the 
victims had selected in order to make a shelter against the rain. Then 
they returned to their camp and said, ‘““War-leader, the ones you have 
come after do not seem to be suspecting any harm.” “Very well, it is 
good,” said the war-leader. Then again they told one another to watch 
Turtle closely and at dawn they started for their victims. ‘“Watch Turtle, 
he is very tricky,”’ they said. And sure enough he wanted to go out and 
they did not let him. Twice did he want to go out, but they would not 
allow it. Suddenly they said, ‘“Where is Turtle ?”? But he was nowhere 
to be found. “Come, it is time to start,” they said and gave the war- 
whoop and made the rush upon their enemies. Very soon Stornis-as-he- 
walks had killed one of the enemies. Then Red Horn, Wolf and Otter did 
the same. Again Turtle was left without a war-honor. “‘Cowards,” he 
said, “I wish they had tried to defend themselves.” 

Then they returned to their home. When they were near home they 
sent a messenger who wailed, telling the people the same thing that 
they had been told on the first occasion. Secretly, however, he told 
several people to prepare a place for the victory dance. Again the old 
men acted as though they were ashamed. When they were near the 
village the warriors gave the victory war-whoop. They all marched into 
the village, the four victors in the lead. For four days they danced. Then 
the brothers of He-who-wears-human-heads-as-earrings were told to 
bring all their possessions to the village. 

Within four days they were again invited to a feast by the same man. 
They acted just as they had done before. The host again declared that 
he was to go on the war-path in four days. This time they camped eight 
days and they were to capture eight people. When they returned home 
they again danced four days. By this time all the women were teasing 
He-who-wears-human-heads-as-earrings, but he never paid any atten- 
tion to them. 

In the village there lived an old woman with her granddaughter. 
Their lodge was on the outskirts of the village. One day the former 
said to her granddaughter, ‘“You must court Red Horn,” but the grand- 
daughter refused. The grandmother, however, insisted, saying, ‘““He 
likes you.” Finally the girl consented. She teased him and behold he 
turned about and smiled at her. The other girls became jealous of her 
and hooted at her and shoved her about. The girl cried bitterly and told 
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her grandmother about it, but the old woman said, “Oh, they are only 
jealous of you. Remember that Red Horn is your husband, so stop 
crying.” The young girl wore a white beaver skin as a wrap. 

Then the men went on the warpath for the fourth time. This tim 
they camped ten nights. They were after ten scalps. They camped the 
first night just outside the village. The other young women used to take 
moccasins to the camp and offer them to Red Horn but he would refyg 
them. Finally the girl with the beaver wrap gave him a pair of moccas. 
ins and he accepted them. Again the other girls said, “‘She does not know 
how to do anything,” and shoved her about. 

Finally the war party returned and this time Turtle was one of the 
victors. When they were near the village a messenger was sent forward 
and the voices of the victors were audible in the distance. They were 
saying, ‘‘Storms-as-he-walks was killed first, Red Horn was killed 
second.’’ When the old woman heard this she called her granddaughter 
aside and said, ‘““Your husband has been killed,” and she began to cut off 
her hair. The granddaughter cried bitterly while she was cutting her 
hair. “Why are you doing this?” said the girl. Then the old woman 
said again, “It is said that your husband is killed.”’ Just then the victory 
warwhoop was given and Red Horn was the first in the line of victors, 
“Oh,” said the old woman, “I have spoiled my granddaughter’s hair.” 

Then the warriors all came to the dancing place and again they 
danced four days. Many of the young men were very friendly with Red 
Horn. They wanted him to court their sisters, but he refused. They 
would tell him of the nicest girls in the village and tell him to go after 
them but he would not go. Instead, he asked them, “Where does that 
girl, who wears the white beaver skin as a wrap, live?”’ But they said, 
“We told you to court nice girls and you refuse. What do you want with 
this one?’’ They then said, “She lives just outside the village near the 
dump-pile.”” Some of the young men, however, said, ‘“Why do you say 
such things to him? Perhaps he likes her.’’ So they told him where the 
girl really lived. 

Before he got there the old woman said to her granddaughter, “‘Grand- 
daughter, if Red Horn comes you must not drive him away.’ The old 
woman knew that he would be there. Just then some one lit a light and 
went to the place where the young girl was lying. The old woman rose 
from her bed and said, “‘I suppose this orphan (meaning her grand- 
daughter) is not keeping him very warm.” Then she took a robe and 
covered them. There Red Horn was married. 

Then the people said, “We have been helped by these warriors. Let 
us make them chiefs.” The war-leader again went on the warpath. 
Four more times he went, and when all the dances were over, he said, 
“We must now return.”’ Then said Storms-as-he-walks, ‘“‘Uncle, I have 
grown used to my friend, and I like the human beings very much, so I 
am going to remain here. The people are going to have very hard times 
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however.” With these words he went home, taking his war bundle along 
with him. 

In this way the characters of this story became the chiefs of the 
people. Kunu, the brother of Red Horn was made head-chief. In the 
course of time someone came to the chief’s lodge carrying a pipe. This 
he turned towards Red Horn’s mouth. It was to tell him that a man 
had been shot and that the arrow was still in him. When Red Horn got 
to the place specified, the man lay there with the arrow still in him. 
First Hawk went towards him and breathed upon him, then he took 
hold of the arrow and pulled it out about half way. “Ouch,” said the 
man. Then Wolf tried it, but he could only move it a very little. Then 
Turtle tried it and pulled very hard, but instead of pulling it out he 
almost killed the man. ‘‘Heigh!”’ said the man. Then Red Horn tried it, 
taking hold of the arrow and shaking it. Finally he pulled it out. Then 
spitting into his hand he rubbed the sputum over the wound, healing 
him. He took home with him a young woman who had been given to 
him as a present in payment for his doctoring. This woman he gave to 
one of his older brothers. He doctored four more times, and each time he 
was given a woman and each time he gave a woman to one of his brothers 
until they were all married. 

Once the people cried, “Here are some people coming this way who 
are crying.” So all went to the edge of the village to see them. The latter 
got nearer and nearer, carrying a sacred pipe ahead of them. When they 
got very near they asked, “Where does the chief live?” “In the middle 
of the village in that long lodge is the place where he lives,” said the 
people. ‘This is one of the chief’s friends,” they said, pointing to Turtle. 
Then the people went toward Turtle and directed the stem of the pipe 
towards his mouth. ‘“‘Ho!” said he. Then they told him that the giants 
had come upon them and that they were coming for recruits (to help 
them against the giants). Turtle went home and constructed a drum 
and all night they heard him drumming. His friends, however, said, 
“We need not go there until he calls.” So they did not go there. But 
he did not call them. In the morning, he went out but his friends did not 
go along, so that very few indeed followed him. What could he do with 
these few followers? The result was that they were beaten again. 

In the evening it was said, ‘““They are coming again.” One of them, 
however, asked the newcomers why they didn’t call upon the chief who 
lived over yonder. So they went and found Turtle in the chief’s house. 
They knew, however, that Turtle was there on purpose, so they directed 
the pipe toward Red Horn. But the latter said, ‘““My friend, you smoked 
it for them before, you may smoke it again.” “Ho!” said Turtle, and the 
pipe was stuck into his mouth. Turtle made a drum again and danced 
that night. In the morning they went to encounter the giants. The one 
who was helping the giants most was a giantess with red hair, just like 
Red Horn’s hair. Turtle said to Red Horn, ‘My friend, the giantess 
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has hair just like yours and she is the one that is securing victory for he 
people as she is a very fast runner. When they play ball she does all the 
work. Coyote and the Martin are also married to giantesses and thes 
also greatly aid them.” On this occasion the chiefs had come along, 
most of the people accompanied them. Consequently, they had many 
good runners. 

Then said Turtle to Wolf, ‘“My friend, let us go and match the ball. 
sticks,” which they accordingly did, placing Red Horn’s ball-stick 
together with that of the giantess so that he might play against her, 
And Storms-as-he-walks’ stick was matched against that of a giant, 
Wolf's stick against that of Coyote, and Otter’s against that of Martin, 
Just then, the giant chieftainess said, ‘“When shall we be ready to play 
ball? I am getting rather anxious.’”’ Then said Turtle, ‘‘Just as soon as 
my friend comes we shall start.’’ Then the chieftainess said, ‘Who is 
your friend that it takes him so long to come?” “Wait till he comes, 
then you will laugh.” ““Why, what is there funny about him that | 
should laugh ?”’ said the giantess. ‘‘ Just wait till he comes,” said Turtle, 
“and you will see.’’ 

Soon after that he came, and Turtle said to him, “My friend, let us go 
over there and look at the sticks of the ball players.” “‘Very well,” said 
he. They went and found the giantess there and when she saw him she 
most certainly laughed and bowed her head. ‘“There you are,’’ said 
Turtle. “I thought you said you would not laugh.” ‘‘But,” said the 
giantess, “I did not laugh at him.” ‘Well,” said Turtle, “look at him 
again.”’ Then the giantess looked again and the small heads he was 
wearing in his ears stuck their tongues out at her. Again she laughed 
and bowed her head. Then Turtle made fun of her. 

Soon after the people said, ‘Now come, start the game.”’ Then said 
Turtle to He-who-wears-human-heads-as-earrings, ‘“My friend, let us, 
you and me, start the game.” So they gave a war-whoop and tossed the 
ball to the giants, while the others stood guard. Coyote was placed 
opposite Wolf. Then Turtle said to Red Horn, “‘As soon as the ball comes 
near, hit the giants’ stick.’’ ‘“Ho!’’ said Red Horn. The ball was tossed 
up and when it came near the ground, Red Horn stuck his stick out 
keeping the others away from Turtle. Turtle caught the ball. Then he 
ran among the giants swinging his stick. ‘Big black cowards,” said he, 
“stand back or I will knock some of you down.” The giant’s sticks 
rattled about him but he came out with the ball. He threw the ball low 
making it rise higher and higher. It lit just beyond where Wolf and 
Coyote were standing. Coyote seized it and started to run around the 
others. Turtle stood in the distance saying, ‘“My friend is going to do 
something, my friend is going to do something.”” He meant Wolf. Wolf 
watched Coyote very carefully and then struck him in the flank with his 
shoulders. Up in the air he sent him flying. Turtle gave a whoop as he 
saw this, for it was just what he wanted Wolf to do. And he said, ‘““My 
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friend is going to do something.’ Turtle then got the ball again and 
sent it through the goal in the very midst of the giants. Thus they 
won the first point. Turtle shouted, ‘‘Come on! come on! It is such fun 
to play ball.” Again they played and this time Otter and Martin were 
guardians of the goal. The ball was tossed up and again Turtle got the 
ball and whirled it in the midst of the giants. Getting clear, he threw 
the ball but it rose gradually as it went farther and lit just beyond the 
place where Otter and Martin were standing. Martin seized it and ran, 
but again Turtle shouted, ‘“My friend is going to do something.”’ Otter 
headed Martin off and watching carefully hit him in the flank with his 
shoulder sending him into the air. ‘Oh dear, our son-in-law,” said the 
giants. Then Otter put the ball through the goal. 

After this, Martin began to move about and got up using his ball- 
stick as a cane. ‘Come! come! It is such fun to play ball,”’ they said, 
and the game was started again. Storms-as-he-walks and the giant 
chieftainess were together at the goal as before. Turtle caught the ball 
and whirled it into the midst of the giants. ““You women, you big black 
cowards, stand back or I will knock some of you down,” he said and he 
whirled about. When he got clear he threw the ball low and let it rise 
as it went farther. Just where the giantess and Storms-as-he-walks 
stood, there it lit. Storms-as-he-walks got the ball and ran with it, the 
chieftainess after him. When she caught up with him, he ran harder and 
caused it to thunder. The chieftainess got frightened and jumped aside. 
Then Turtle gave a whoop in the distance and began poking all sorts of 
fun at the giantess. The mother of the latter was very much ashamed 
of her, and said, “‘“You good-for-nothing woman, hit him.” Again the 
giantess came nearer to him but, as he ran all the harder, and thundered, 
she screamed and jumped back. Turtle, all this time, was having his usual 
fun on the side, shouting at her and poking fun at her. Finally, Storms- 
as-he-walks ran through the goal, winning another point. ‘“‘Come on! 
come on! It is such fun to play ball. Let us start again.” 

They gave a whoop and started again. Kunu and Turtle were at the 
throwing-off place. Turtle said, ‘“My friend usually swings hisstick pretty 
wide.’ And sure enough Kunu swung his stick in such a way as to 
interfere with the giant’s stick, giving Turtle a chance to catch the ball, 
which he did. And then, getting clear of the giants, Turtle threw the 
ball to the place where Red Horn and the giantess were standing Red 
Horn got the ball and ran with it, the giantess after him. Turtle, as 
usual, began poking fun at her and shouting. Just as she caught up to 
Red Horn he turned about and the little faces in his ears stuck out 
their tongues and the eyes winked at her. She was running with upraised 
stick but when she saw the faces she laughed and let down her stick. 
This made Turtle shout all the more. ‘‘My friend, look back at her; my 
friend, look back at her!’”’ Then he gave whoops. The mother of the 
giantess was talking very loudly, ‘“That good-for-nothing woman, she 
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is smitten with him. She will make the whole village suffer on her a¢. 
count.” So Red Horn ran through the goal, winning the point. Th 
giants were thus beaten in all four points. The giant chieftainess was 
whipped by her people because she lost the game on account of falling 
in love with Red Horn. 

The giants wanted to try again and the chieftainess said, ‘I will match 
myself against Red Horn, no matter what happens to me.” Then the 
other chiefs, his friends, also matched themselves with the giant chiefs 
The only giants not included in these wagers were some of the very old 
people. Almost the whole village of giants was included. The game 
however, again resulted in victory for Red Horn and his friends, the giants 
losing all the four points. 

Then said Turtle, ‘“My friend, I am thinking of something.” ‘What 
is it?”’ they said. Then he said, ‘“This giantess has the same color hair 
as my friend Red Horn and I think that we ought to spare her life and 
let my friend here marry her.’’ ‘“Ho,” they said, “‘if that is your desire, 
then let it be as you wish.’”’ Then they gathered together all the giants 
and placed them in four circles. Then they told the giantess that they 
had decided to spare her life and she was very thankful. Turtle then said, 
“Tf we kill all these one at a time we would never get through, there are 
so many of them. So I think that we had better leave this to our friend, 
Storms-as-he-walks.” Thus spoke Turtle. So Storms-as-he-walks went 
towards them with his club and struck the first circle. Then it thundered 
and the thunders above said, ‘“Storms-as-he-walks is shooting. What 
can he be shooting at? He said that he liked the human beings.”’ Then 
again for the second time it thundered. ‘‘Ho—o—o, what can Storms- 
as-he-walks be shooting at?” they said again. Then the third time and 
fourth time it thundered. The thunder said, ‘‘Surely he has shot some- 
thing.”” When this was over the people left the place where the games had 
been played. The people who were living in the first village that had 
been attacked by the giants said, ‘“‘We are not being treated very well 
here, let us go with you and live in your village.” So they went home 
with them. 

Some time after all these things had happened some of the people 
said, ““Here are many people coming, carrying large packs on their 

backs,” and they went out to meet them. These were giants coming to 
try their strength at games again. “Where is the chief’s place?” they 
asked, and it was pointed out to them. One of their number went over 
and said, ‘Chief, where shall we camp?” And the chief said, ‘““You can 
camp just there, where you are stopping.’’ So the giants prepared camp 
for themselves there. In the evening, one of them came with a gourd 
dangling from his belt and said that he wished to ask the people to play 
a game with him. ‘“What game do you want to play?” they asked him 
and he answered, ‘“‘Let us play the game ‘Who can shoot farthest.” — 
“We cannot shoot,”’ said Turtle, but he turned again toward Red Horn 
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and said, ‘“My friend, we, you and I, will shoot with them.” ‘All right,” 
said Red Horn. 

So, in the morning, they started for the giants’ tent. Turtle went to 
a place where bows were to be found and bent them back and forth and 
said, ‘“Hi! the bows are not very good, but I shall use this one anyway.” 
So he took one and said, ‘‘Come, all you who are going to take part in 
this shooting.”’ ‘“IT'wo of us will take part in the shooting against you,” 
the giants answered. 

When they were ready the people crowded round, almost up to the 
target. One of the giants shot first. ‘‘It has fallen short,”’ said the judges. 
Then Turtle shot and sent his missile far past that of the giant. Then 
one of the giants shot again. “It has fallen short,” said the judges again. 
Then Red Horn shot. ‘‘It has gone way beyond the giant’s,’”’ said the 
judges. Then another giant shot but it fell short again. Then Turtle 
took his bow, and, drawing the arrow back as far as he could, he let go 
and shot. ‘‘Ouch!”’ He had shot off one of his own claws. “Oh, well,” 
said he, “if I hadn’t done that, what would people use as arrow points 
hereafter ?”’ This ended the game for the day. Then they went home. 

In the evening, a person with gourds dangling from his belt came 
again and said, ‘‘Chief, the giants wish to have a game with you again.” 
— “All right. What do they want to play?” the chief asked and the 
gourd-carrier answered, ‘‘Dice.’’ Then said Turtle, ‘“Let me play with 
them.”’ So, in the morning, he and the others went over again, and the 
giants asked, ‘“Who is going to play with us?” Turtle replied, ‘““Who 
do you suppose will play but myself?’”? When they were all ready, the 
giants got out the dice which consisted of snow-birds. When they took 
them out they wiped them and said, “It has been so long since we 
played dice that they are turning yellow.” Turtle also got out his dice, 
which consisted of eight little red turtles, and he wiped them and said, 
“Mine are also turning yellow, for I have not used them for a long time.” 

“Well, start in,” said the people. So the giant threw his dice up first, 
and when they came down they all fell with their backs up and their 
wings hanging down. The giant was speaking to his dice and was saying, 
“Fall all alike, fall alike, in the plate.’’ Just before they fell into the 
plate, Turtle said, ‘“Half!’’ and they fell half and half. ‘Say, Turtle, 
that is not fair,” the giants said to him. But he said, ‘““When people 
gamble they always shout for their own side. You can do the same thing 
with mine if you like.”’ So saying, he threw his little red turtles in the air 
and they came down with their backs up and their limbs down. The 
giants shouted ‘‘Half! Half!” but it was no good. They fell into the 
plates all alike. Then the giant threw his up again. This time they held 
Turtle’s mouth, but before they fell into the plate he drew half of them 
over by snuffling. Four times each of them threw the dice up, and each 
time the giants were only able to get half, but Turtle always got the full 
number. Thus the giants were defeated again. 
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Then the giants held a council, and in the council one of them saig 
to the chief, ‘“You used to let me play a game called ‘Who can stay under 
the water longest’ and whenever I won, remember you used to have big 
feasts, but of late you have not thought about me.” “He is right,” saig 
the others and the next evening the gourd-carrier went to the people 
again and said, “The giants wish to play a game with you again.” — 
‘““What do they want to play ?” the people asked. ‘“They want to see who 
can stay under the water longest,” they answered. “Oh my! We can’t 
stay under,” said Turtle, but in secret he was very much pleased. 

When the gourd-carrier had left, Turtle said, ‘“My friends, if they 
want to stay under the water for four years, I am willing.” In the 
morning, they went to the giants’ and the latter asked, “Well, how 
many of you are going to take part in this?’’ And the people answered, 
“Two.” 

When all was in readiness, Turtle, Otter and the two giants, dived 
under the water. After a few minutes, Turtle began to let himself float 
upwards, but before doing this he made bubbles at which the giants said, 
“Look, Turtle is about to come up,” and they began to shout thinking 
of the victory they were going to win. ‘Turtle is coming up! Turtle is 
coming up,”’ the giants shouted, but before coming to the surface of the 
water, he let himself down again and landed on his back. ‘‘Ho, he is dead,” 
the giants shouted in glee, but in truth he was fast asleep. About noon 
one of the giants came up and, soon after, the other one floated up, and 
long after that Otter and Turtle came up. Turtle said, “I am so sleepy.” 
Thus they won again. 

Then the giants had another council and they decided to have a 
wrestling match, so the gourd-carrier went to the people again and said, 
“They wish to play a game with you again.” — ‘‘What do they wish to 
play?” the people asked and the gourd-carrier answered, ““They wish 
to wrestle.’’ — ‘‘Friends,”’ said one to the other, ‘“‘we shall not be any 
good at this game.’ In the morning, they went over to the giants’ 
anyway. Turtle, Storms-as-he-walks and Red Horn, were to take part 
in the wrestling. About noon Storms-as-he-walks was getting rather 
tired, and when he tried very hard, he would thunder, but his uncle 
above said to the other thunder birds, ‘‘Don’t go over there because he 
said he liked the human beings.’’ In thundering he was calling upon his 
fellow thunder birds, and that is why his uncle spoke in that way to the 
other thunder birds, for he knew that if they came to his aid he would 
be able to throw his opponent. That is why Storms-as-he-walks could 
not get any of them to come down. Finally his feet swung from under him 
and he was thrown. Turtle cried, ““Ho—Ho!”’ Not long after that Red 
Horn began to get tired. Finally he also was thrown. Again Turtle said, 
‘‘Ho—Ho! my friends.’”’ Then Turtle said, ‘““The one I am wrestling with 
has been trying for a long time to fall down but I am holding him up.” 
Saying this he lifted the giant up and holding his head downward he 
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bunted him on the ground breaking his neck. Turtle and his friends lost 
the game and they were all killed. 

Up to this time they had been the only ones to play with the giants, 
and when they were killed all those remaining in the village were killed 
also. 

At this time, Red Horn’s wife was pregnant and finally the old woman’s 
granddaughter gave birth to a male child who was the very likeness of 
his father, Red Horn, having long red hair and human heads hanging 
from his ears. Not long after this, the giantess also gave birth to a male 
child and his hair was just like his father’s but instead of having the 
human heads on his ears, he had them on his nipples. As these two had 
been spared by the giants, very good care was taken of them. Good 
things were always brought them to eat and finally they grew to be 
quite large boys. The oldest one called the giantess “mother” and the 
son of the giantess called the Woman-with-the-white-beaver-skin-as-a- 
wrap, “‘mother.”’ 

The oldest son was out somewhere every day. But the old people 
took very great care of him and his brother. They were always preparing 
arrows to bring to them. In this way the boys always had plenty of 
arrows. One day the younger one said, ‘“Where is it that you go every 
day when you are away from us? You make me very lonesome.” Then 
the older one said, “I go out and fast and cry in order to be blest by the 
Thunderbird.” ‘““When you go again, let me know so that I may go along 
and cry for a similar blessing,’”’ said the younger one. ‘“Well then, have 
your mother tan two deer-skins for you and I will also tell my mother 
to tan two for me.’”’ The mothers then tanned two deer-skins apiece for 
each and they took these and went away. 

After walking for some time they came to a pleasant, level country in 
which was one large village. Elder brother said, ‘“These are the people 
that killed our father.” In the middle of the village in the chief’s lodge, 
the scalps of their fathers were tied to poles and used as flags. They 
were very much faded, and Red Horn’s hair had turned white. Then 
said the older one, ‘Brother, I hope that you are like me when you cry, 
for all who hear me will die.”” So saying he sang wailing songs and the 
giants in the village began to move about, “He, hark, somebody is 
saying something,” and while saying this they would jump head first 
into the fire. 

When he got through the other brother said, “When I sing all those 
of the same size as myself who hear me will also die.’’ So saying, he sang 
wailing songs and all the young people that heard him in the village 
jumped into the fire head first. The old men of the village then began 
to prophesy saying, “Don’t some of you remember that Red Horn had 
two wives, and if these two wives gave birth to children, they must 
certainly be grown up by this time? Perhaps these are the ones who are 
doing this. Let some one watch the heads,” they said. So they put four 
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guards at the foot of the poles and these were to look upward all the 
time. 

“Come,”’ said Elder Brother, ‘‘our fathers’ heads let us try to take 
away.” They then painted two of their arrows red and two of then 
black, and each one taking two quivers, they started for the poles, 
Every now and then they stopped and rested their quivers. Finally 
they turned themselves into light feathers and let themselves float 
upward. They lit on the heads. The younger one lit on Turtle’s head 
(hanging on the pole as trophy). Then taking the arrows that they had 
painted they shot them into the throats of the guards who were looking 
upwards. The guards had had their bodies painted and that is why the 
boys painted their arrows, two of them being painted black and two of 
them red. When those who had been painted black were shot by the 
black arrows, they coughed up black blood until they died. The other 
two did the same when they were shot except that their blood was red, 

Then the boys took the heads and ran. ““They have taken the heads,” 
said the giants and gave chase to them. The boys were fighting as they 
ran. Whenever they shot one of their arrows off it would mow down the 
giants as far as it went. When the arrows were about spent they reached 
for one of their quivers and being thus freshly supplied they fought on. 
When again their arrows were spent they reached for the other quiver. 
When all their arrows were exhausted, they said, ‘“Now is the time to 
stcp running and to fight as the giants are doing.’’ So they turned and 
gave chase to the giants. Loosening their bowstrings and using their 
bows as clubs, they struck right and left, killing all the giants except 
some that had taken flight. The boys ran down one division of the 
giants, and when they had killed these they returned and chased another, 
for the latter had fled in all directions. Finally they came upon a little 
girl who was carrying her little brother on her back. These were the last 
left. Then said the older brother. ‘I thought I would destroy all of you 
but if I do that, whom will the people call giants in the future ? Because 
Earthmaker has created you, I will spare you, but you can no longer 
stay on this earth.’’ So saying, he threw them across the seas. 

When this was done the boys returned to the giants’ village, there 
they built a big fire and threw all the bodies of the dead giants into it. 
It made a big blaze for the giants were very fat. When they were through 
they took all the bones out and said, “Let us look for a grinder,” and 
looking about the village they found one. They put the bones into the 
grinder and pounded them fine. When they had enough they filled their 
tanned buckskins with it. 

These they took home with them and when they reached the place 
where they had left the heads, they took them down and carried them 
along. The younger one carried Turtle’s head, and the elder carried 
Thunderbird’s and Red Horn’s heads. Finally, when they got home it 
was late at night. They arrived at the center of their village and then 
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the older one said to his brother, ‘“Take your bones and go over half the 
yillage and throw some in each lodge and some around the lodges. Try 
to put bones in every place in your half of the village, and I will go over 
the other half and do the same.” After they had gone around for some 
time, each one in his direction, they met at the place from which they 
had started. ““Did you have enough?” the older one asked, and the 
younger one said, “Yes.” — ‘Well, then, let us go home.”’ 

They went home and when they got home the older one took Red 
Horn’s head and handed it to his little brother and said, “Take it to 
your mother, and tell her to lie in bed with it.’’ So he went to his mother 
and woke her up. She said, ‘Oh, my son, you have returned.” “Yes, 
mother,” said he, ‘“‘won’t you lie with my father?” “My son,” said his 
mother, ““your father has been dead a long time. How can I lie with 
him?” “But,” the son answered, ‘“‘why, here he is.” ‘““Why, that is only 
his skull! How could I lie with that?” she said. “Brother,” said the 
younger one, “‘she says that she will not lie with it.’’ — “All right,”’ said 
he, “we shall see if she will not lie with it later.” — ‘‘Goto my mother 
and ask her if she will not lie with it.’’ So he went to the one whom they 
called Has-white-beaver-skin-as-a-wrap, and woke her up. ‘‘Oh, my son, 
you are back, I see.’”’ — ‘“‘Yes, mother, won’t you lie with father ?”’ — 
“Oh, my son, your father has been dead a long time,” she said. “‘But,”’ 
he said, ‘‘here he is.’’ — ‘“‘Why, that is only the skull. How can I lie 
with that ?”’? Then he said to his brother, ‘“‘She also refuses.’”’ — “It is 
strange that you won't lie with him now. Tell them to make a bed in the 
center of the lodge,” the older one said. So they made a bed, and upon 
it they placed the heads in a row. Early in the morning, the older brother 
said to the younger one, ‘““Go look at them.’ As there was a partition 
there, he went in and looked and he beheld their father and his friends 
alive, sleeping and snoring. 

He went outside, and there also people were asleep here and there 
over the village. ‘“Then,” said one of the brothers, ‘‘our fathers are alive, 
sleeping in the center of the lodge, and others are sleeping outside here 
and there.’’ It was the older brother speaking from inside the lodge. 
“Wake up one of our mothers and tell her to get breakfast for them.” 
So the brother went and woke one mother and said, ‘“Mother, get up 
and make breakfast for our fathers.’’ — ‘‘But, my son, your fathers 
died a long time ago.”” — “But they are asleep in the center of our 
lodge.” So she looked up and sure enough, there they were! Crying with 
surprise she went and woke the other mother and they all said, “Oh— 
0—o, our sons have brought them all back to life again.’”’ Then said 
one of the boys, ‘“Wake the wives of our other fathers and tell them to 
get breakfast for their husbands.’’ So one of the mothers went, and 
behold, outside of the lodge, the people were sleeping all over the village. 
Then she went out and woke the other wives so that they might get 
breakfast for their husbands. 
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As soon as breakfast was ready, they woke those who were sleeping 
in the center of the lodge. “Oh!” said Turtle, “I was enjoying my sleep 
so very much.”’ But the women cried, “Sleeping, were you? Why, yo 
were killed a long time ago by the giants! But our sons have brougty 
you back to life again.” Thus they addressed them. “My! my! my 
friends!”’ they said, “Where are our sons ?”” — ‘““They have just gone to 
sleep,’”’ said the mother, ‘‘for they have been out all night.”” — “They 
are just enjoying their sleep, and, besides, you will see enough of then 
when they wake.”’ 

Kunu’s brother and all who had been killed by the giants had noy 
come to life again. In the morning the whole village began to stir. They 
had loved the boys very much before but now they loved them eve, 
more, and, when they awoke they picked them up and carried each ip 
turn, although they were grown up. They were very much handsomer 
than their fathers, although their fathers were handsome men. 

Then the older boy said, ‘““Fathers, you must have been very weak 
indeed, for this is what we did to them,’ and he showed them how they 
had battled with the giants. And he added, ‘‘My little brother carried 
you home,” pointing to one of them, ‘‘and I carried the other two.” 
Then said Turtle to the younger brother, ““You have made me very glad, 
because I was in a shameful condition. I therefore give you my wa 
weapons with which I never failed to conquer.’’ Then said Storms-as-he- 
walks to the older brother, ‘‘My son, I also give you my weapon, one of 
the best that exists.’”’ The boy rose and thanked him. Then Red Hom 
said, ‘“My sons, I have nothing to give you, for I am not your equal and 
beside that you are already just like me.’’ And indeed they were. 

One day, some people came into the village crying and carrying the 
clothes of some dead people. Some people had been killed and it was 
their clothes that they were carrying. They also carried a pipe and they 
directed it toward Red Horn’s mouth. “‘All right,’’ said he. So they all 
went on a hunt for the people who had killed them, and they came 
back victors. Three times this happened. The fourth time the people 
came, some asked them why they didn’t try to offer the pipe to the 
boys. So they did. They took the pipe to the older boy and held it toward 
his mouth. 

He accepted it and said, ‘“Ho!”’ Then the boy said to Storms-as-he- 
walks, “Father, I wish to take my weapon along. You know they always 
take weapons along on the war-path.” — “Ho!” said he, ‘‘I promised 
it to you and I will go after it.’’ Saying this, he rose and went to the home 
of the thunder birds. When he got there, they refused to let him have it, 
so he returned without it. The boy said, ‘‘I thought it was yours,” and 
then the latter started out after it again, but again failed. Three times 
he went but each time he failed. When he failed the third time the boy 
cried, so he tried again for the fourth time. This time his uncle said, 
“All right, I will take it down to the earth for you but you must have 
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something ready to wrap it in.”’ Then he returned and told the boy that 
it would be brought down and the boy was very thankful. 

Soon it began to drizzle and rain, and the thunderbirds came down 
with the weapon, went into the center of the lodge with it, and said, 
“Where is the weapon case? Am I going to put this weapon on the 
ground ?”” The boy cried again. 

In former years they used to play with a certain boy whom they had 
called friend. This boy happened to be present when the thunder-birds 
came with the club. He was sitting in the lodge with his father. He rose 
and threw his little blanket aside and said to the boy who was to receive 
the weapon, “Stop crying, my friend, you can use me as a case.” — 
“All right, it is good, my friend,” he replied. So in the center of the 
lodge the boy went, and lay down upon his stomach and blood began 
to flow out of his mouth and he died. The thunder-birds ate him up, and 
said, ‘Put his bones in a white deer skin.” This they did. The thunder- 
birds thanked them and said, ““Young men, you have done well, and 
with this weapon you will never fail in anything. The first time that 
you take it on a warpath, you can say, ‘I am going after a whole family 
and you will not fail.’ The second time you can say that you are going 
after two families, and you will not fail. The third time you can say that 
you are going after three families, and it would be so. The fourth time 
you can say that you are going after a whole village and it will be so.” 
Thus the thunderbirds spoke and the boys started for their home. They 
put the bones of the boy into their bundle. Then the boys said to their 
fathers, “When you went on the warpath you did not take us, so we are 
not going to take anyone but boys of our own size along with us.” There- 
fore, only boys went along with them. On the way, they came across a 
drove of elk, of which they killed a great many. They roasted them and 
packed them away, and inflated two of the elk bladders and hung them 
on their belts. Then they went on again and they went to the end of the 
earth. There the heaven was always striking against the earth and, 
every time the heaven hit the earth, it would make a great noise. There 
they filled their elk bladders with their followers and, taking out the 
bones of their friend, they brought him to life again. Then having had 
their elk bladders filled they waited until the sky rose again and went 
beyond. Then they emptied their elk bladders again. 

They soon came to a village where the two chiefs were holy men, 
whose bodies were made of iron. No one was able to kill them. Knowing 
this, that Red Horn and his friends were also holy, they were trying 
their strength, but they did not know it. The boys, however, did know 
and that is why they had come here. But Red Horn had been killing 
people in revenge for what these two had done, thinking that it was the 
ordinary people who were killing his own people. These holy people 
always knew when any one was around. For that reason they knew that 

the boys were going to fight them and they said, “They have come for 
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us.”’ The next morning, fhe boys gave the war-whoop from all the foy 
directions and rushed upon them. Very soon they caught one of the men 
with iron bodies and had him bound with irons. Very soon after, the 
capturéd the other one and had him also bound with irons. They capture 
lots of other people also, and brought them home with them. 

When they got to the place where the skies strike the earth they 


inflated a bladder for each prisoner and they also inflated one for each & 


of their nephews, or attendants, and when the sky rose again they wert 
straight under it. When they reached the other side, they again emptiej 


their elk bladders and went on. When they got to the place where they F 


had put the elk’s meat, they made the prisoners pack the meat with 
bowstrings. And when they got near home they sent two of the boys 
ahead to prepare a stake around which to celebrate. 

When they were near home, they shouted the message. The people 
cried, ‘““The messenger is coming.’’ — ““The sons of Red Horn brought 
their friend to life again, but he was the first one killed,’ shouted the 
messenger. ‘And all the rest are also killed,”’ they said. ““Oh my! Oh my!” 
cried the people, ““No wonder they were all killed, for they were nothing 
but mere boys.” The father of the boys, around whom they had wrapped 
the weapon when the thunders came, did not know what to do with 
himself for grief, filling his pipe every now and then. However, in secret 
the messengers had told some one to prepare the scalp pole, and just 
then, the victory war-whoop was given. ‘“‘Listen,”’ said the people. Then 
the warriors came marching around the village, with the boy that was 
supposed to be dead in the lead, as he was now a warrior, carrying the 
bundle as he led them. 

For four days they danced and then the prisoners were forced to play 
with fire. When they came to the ones that had iron bodies they built 
a much larger fire and put them in it. As has been said, nothing would 
kill them, but when they were in awhile they became red hot and finally 
they hung their heads down and died. 

One day they heard some one singing in the distance. ‘‘Red Hom 
come, Red Horn, who they say is holy, come on!’ The younger son 0} 
Red Horn said, “Brother, you go after her.’’ 

“Say,” said their father, ‘“what are you bad boys saying? She used 
to say that to me when I was young but I would not have anything to 
do with her.”’ Then said Turtle, ‘‘Boys, my friends, your father is young 
and I am now old, so she used to say that to me before she said it to 
your father, but I would have nothing to do with her. And later on she 
tried your father and since she failed, she is now trying you. She is 
probably very old by this time. Oh, if she had said that to Turtle, he 
would probably have grabbed the chance, as he is very fond of the 
women.” Then the younger boy said again, ‘‘Brother, go after her.’’ 

When he had asked him four times he consented. So he got ready to 
go, wearing a breech-cloth on one side only, and red leggings and 4 
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black fur robe as a blanket. He tied four eayle feathers to each corner 
of the robe and one to the middle, and he had an eagle feather stuck in 
his hair. An otter skin, as a tobacco pouch he carried on his back with a 
red flannel tied to it. Thus he went, and soon came to a bridge where he 
saw an oval-shaped lodge. He went in and there found an old woman, 
who said to him, ‘Grandson, she has been after your father all her life 
and now she is after you, and it seems that her wish is going to be 
gratified.” Then she said, “There, that is the bridge.” 

Then he turned himself into an old man and made his clothes old, 
as well as his fur blanket and his feathers all looked worn out and he 
did not have much hair on his head and had sore eyes. The bridge was 
made of iron and there were some passages that were so narrow that it 
was impossible to walk through. Then he went to the edge of the water 
and said, “‘Oh you red-stomached leaches, come here!”” And many of 
them came out to him. Picking two that would fit the bottom of his foot, 
he said, ‘‘I’ll borrow you two,” and he took them. He put them at the 
bottom of his foot and started across the iron bridge. 

The woman was sitting there on a platform with a red cloth as a 
covering. Looking around her she saw a homely old man coming towards 
her. ‘“Now see here,” she said, ‘go back, I did not call you.”’ — “But,” 
he replied, ‘‘you called me, and that is why I am coming, chieftainess.”” — 
“But I told you to go,” she said, and, getting down from the platform, 
she went to the bridge and raised it up and down and turned it over, 
but still he ran on the bridge. The chieftainess screamed and ran away. 
“Oh!” said her people, “‘the chieftainess has been calling for a man and 
now she has got one.’”’ They looked and there came a very homely old 
man. ‘“Well! Well! Well!” they said and gazed at him. When he reached 
them, he asked, ‘“‘Where does the chief live ?’’ and they said, ‘“Over there 
in the big lodge.”” — ‘‘Now this can’t be Red Horn,” they said. But 
some said, ‘It might be he for they say he is holy. As he passed me, he 
smelled very strongly of medicine; it surely must be he.” 

When he got to the lodge he went in. A young man was there and, 
as he entered, this one said to his sister, ‘“Now, sister, I said that it was 
not going to make any difference who came, for you would have to 
marry him.’”’ Then, turning to the old man, he said, “‘Brother-in-law, 
there is your wife over there in the partition.”’ 

He started to go in but just as he was entering she kicked him. The 
old man fell in the center of the lodge flat upon his back. ‘““Why, you 
must have hurt him. What is the matter with you ?”’ said the young man, 
Then he said, ‘“‘Now, just go in, brother-in-law. She does not mean it.” 
So he started to go in again and he received another kick. Four times he 
tried it, and four times she kicked him out. So finally he sat down 
opposite the young man and fille his pipe. ‘““Well, I think I’ll go home. 
I came here because she called me but she is trying to kill me.’’ His 
voice seemed to sound different so the young man looked and there 
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sat Red Horn himself. ‘All right,’”’ said the young man, “‘I’ll see tha The 
she does not go away.” When Red Horn went out the woman took a § aithou 
peep and there walked Red Horn. “Oh, my husband,” said she ang enoug 
started to go after him but her brother threw her back and stood in the B storm 
doorway. As Red Horn got in sight of home, someone said, “Look there.”  yith ' 
And sure enough there was Red Horn on his way home. When he got being: 
to the bridge he started to run across and he went into the old woman's their 


tent and said, ‘‘Grandmother, you can fix it, I know, so I am going to The 
pull up one of your lodge poles and get under it.”’ “All right,” said she. by tt 
So he took up one of the poles and crawled into the hole underneath it, They 
She replaced it. the p 

After a while, the chieftainess came running up to the old woman and Th 
said, ‘‘Grandmother, where did my husband go?’”’ — “I don’t know,” 


said the old lady. The chieftainess looked around a little and saw her 
husband’s tracks lead to the foot of the lodge pole. So she pulled it up 
and threw it aside and went in after him. Farther and farther she tracked 
him. However, Red Horn got home and he said to his brother, “On 
account of you I almost got killed.”” — “‘Never mind,” said the brother, 
“‘She will come, she is only a woman. We can return the same treatment 
to her when she comes.” 

The next morning, old Red Horn went outside and there he saw a 
woman naked, for in her chase she had lost one piece of clothing after 
another. ‘“‘Well I declare!’’ said the old man and went back into the 
lodge. The woman was sitting there. The old man said, ‘““There is a woman 
out there naked. Hurry make her some clothes and give them to her.” 
Then they made some clothes for her and brought to her. She put them 
on and came into the lodge. They told her to go into the next partition. 
“Go out,” said the young brother in revenge. But she did not go back, 
and, instead, started to go in. As she entered she made a noise and she 
was almost kicked into the fire, for both had kicked her. ‘‘What is the 
matter with you boys ?”’ said the old man. “‘Daughter-in-law, they don't 
mean it, you just go right in.” So she started to go in again, but again 
they kicked her back. Four times they did this to her, then the younger 
one was sent for as it was he who had sent for the woman. So he married 
her. Then the boys told them what she had done to the older brother 
and that it was for that reason that they had kicked her in return. ‘‘She, 
being a woman, ought to have known better than to treat men that way,” 
they said. ‘‘She certainly must have done something to them for other- 
wise they would not have treated her that way.” 

Shortly after this the older one married also, but he did not have any 
children because he was holy. Then said Wolf, ‘“My friend, I cannot be 
this way always, Earth-maker created me different from you and I 
cannot live forever like a human bein®. I shall roam over the earth and 
seek my food,” said he. ‘“My friend,” said Red Horn, “I shall get lone- 
some for you as I have grown very used to you.” 
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LAKE LILLOOET TALES.! 
By W. C. ELuiorr. 


THE SOUTH AND THE NORTH WINDS?” 


There was a family at Naqueatqua® who had a beautiful daughter. She 
had four brothers. The eldest was named Whalanokh‘, the next Sheep. 
sheeplanokh®, the next Capcapshlanokh®, and the youngest Howhow- 
lanokh’. This girl had many suitors but she rejected them all. The last 
was angry, and cursed her, saying, ‘““Well then perhaps you want the 
North Wind for a husband!” At that very moment the North Wind 
heard what he had said. 

Early in the morning she went to the lake to bathe and draw water 
for the house, and there the North Wind waited for her. He said, “‘I heard 
that you want me for a husband, and I have come for you.”’ He took her 
to his home in the north. There everything was of ice, — she lived in 
an ice house, and her husband and his father were all of ice. Old Man 
North had a big high nose of ice. Only Whetchok (Water Ouzel) was not 
of ice, and he was the North Wind’s slave. But when she sent him for 
wood, the wood he brought was full of water. When she succeeded in 
lighting a fire, Old Man North would begin to melt; his nose would drip, 
and so the fire was put out. At last the girl had twin boys, and they 
too were of ice. 

Her brothers at home looked for their sister. One day news came that 
Crow was going to give a potlatch in his village toward the coast. Every- 
one who could come was invited, and the four brothers went in the hope 
of finding their sister. In one house Old Man Crow had piled a lot of gifts 
for his guests. On top of these his daughter, who was lame in both legs, 
danced and sang the song of plenty. At Crow’s potlatch were Spring 
Salmon, Sockeye, Cohoe, and many others. Everyone was in the house 
but Kounote®, who was always the lookout. He hovered outside near the 
door. Suddenly he heard crying, ‘““Whalanokh, I am dying.” (In this it 


1 These tales were collected from the Anderson and Seton Lake Indians, 
the ‘‘Lake’’ Lillooet. 

2 See Lillooet, JAFL 25: 310, ‘“‘Glacier and Chinook Wind”’. 

3 An Indian settlement at the head of Anderson Lake, now called D’Arcy. 
Also, the Lillooet name of the lake itself. 

* The coldest of the South winds. 

5 A warmer south wind which first softens the ice and snow in the spring. 

® The real south Wind. 

? Chinook Wind, the warm wind that comes in spring. 

® A very wild fish that never leaves the sea. It is probably a coast Indian 
word. 
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means the call of spring.) Kounote stuck his head inside the door, telling 
the gathering to leave the lame singer, and come outside to listen. Then 
again they heard a call, “Sheepsheeplanokh, I am dying.” Everyone, 
including the four brothers from Naquatqua, heard it this time. And 
again came the call, this time for the third brother: ‘“‘Capcapshlanokh, 
I am dying.’ No one stirred until she called her youngest brother, 
“Howhowlanokh, I am dying.”’ 

Then the first named took his canoe and started. His younger brothers 
followed in their turn. When the youngest of the brothers had left, 
everyone was excited. Spring Salmon said, ‘‘I am going, too.” Sockeye 
followed him. But Cohoe! was late because he wanted a warm suit of 
clothes. He said, ‘‘Make me a warm hat, for I am going into a cold coun- 
try. I shall be up there until everything is frozen over.” That’s why we 
have a run of salmon up the Fraser and into these lakes and streams, 
while the cohoe is the last one to be seen, and stays until late winter®. 

By now, Whalanokh was nearing the North. His sister heard him 
coming and she went out to meet him. The very cold South Wind came, 
and she said, ‘‘Are you here, Whalanokh ?”’ He said, ‘‘Yes,”’ and stepped 
out of his canoe and came to her. Not very long after the wind began 
to turn a bit warm, and she said, ‘‘Are you here, Sheepsheeplanokh ?”’ 
“Yes.” Shortly after her youngest brother came, and he was much 
warmer than the others. The snow and ice disappeared, and the ground 
began to dry. They took their sister and started home together in one 
canoe. When they came to the foot of Seton Lake, the North Wind 
caught up with them. They stopped and made a fire to warm themselves. 
Whalanokh asked his sister if she had brought anything with her from 
the North, and she said no. But he was not to be put off, and told the 
others to search her. They did this and found one of the ice babies 
concealed on her person. This they took away from her and left at the 
foot of Seton Lake. To the present day there is ice to be found there in 
that one place at any time of the year.® 

The four brothers and their sister continued their journey, but they 
had not gone very far when the North Wind caught up with them again. 
They made another fire and again searched their sister. They found her 
other baby. They threw it into the fire. They went on again. 


1 Chaween: the Pemberton term. Khy kis the Lillooet term. 

? The following is added by the present day story-teller, to explain the 
disappearance of the salmon from these lakes and streams. “‘No, there is 
no salmon now. Twenty or twenty-five years ago the salmon were so thick 
that you’d think there was no water at all. Today those same streams run 
empty, just because the white man has the foolish idea of trying to hatch 
salmon. Salmon don’t like white hands, nor being born in buckets and 
boxes.”’ 

® “Craig Lodge has found the spot and has put a shed over it to keep his 
soft drinks cool during the summer.” 
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THE TRANSFORMERS! 


The Transformers, whalaymath, came from Lillooet toward Pemberton 
(some say from Pemberton toward Lillooet). There were four of them 
and their sister was with them. They came to Tsekalnal (Birken Lake) and 
they saw that the waters of it emptied toward the east into Anderson 
Lake and the Fraser. One of them mounted on a big rock that was there 
and he urinated across the valley into the mountains of the south. His 
urine became a great stream flowing down the mountain side over the 
cliffs into the valley near Tsekalnal, and he said, ‘“This stream shal] 
always flow toward Pemberton, i. e. the west. It will mark the boundary 
between the Lillooet and the Setl peoples. This is Squahit? (Poole 
Creek). 

The Transformers continued their journey to Anderson Lake. They 
went down the lakes in a canoe. When they were about two miles out 
on Anderson Lake they saw a man on the shore with a long pole and they 
asked him what he was doing. He said, “I am fishing. But I never catch 
any.”’ He only fished up slime which he wiped off his pole with grass, 
The Transformers said, ‘““We will show you how to catch fish.” They 
took hair from their legs below the knees and threw it on the ground. 
Immediately it became spatsem grass. They took it and showed him how 
to make twine of it and how to make twine into a dip net. They showed 
him how to use it. He got a fish and they told him to go home and cook it. 
When he had gone they took his net and threw it up against the face 
of the mountain and marked it there with their paint. They said, “That 
will show what we have done here.’’® 

The Transformers went on down the lake transforming as they went. 
They passed the Portage and went down Seton Lake. About half way 
down the people were having a potlatch. The people at the potlatch 
mocked the Transformers and laughed at them, and the Transformers 
changed them all all into a rock slide that extends along the shore of the 
Lake there but does not go up the hill. Some of them had been easing 
themselves when the Transformers changed them and you can still see 
them squatting behind trees. The Transformers said, ‘“This place shall 
be known as Khilklethal (pertaining to a klethal or potlatch).” 

They went on farther till they came within about two miles of the 
foot of the lake. They heard someone singing songs to them. They were 
angry and tried to find the offender. They looked everywhere. At last 
they saw a young girl deep down in the water. They tried to reach her 
and transform her, but they could not. They tried till they were exhaust- 
ed and the girl still kept on singing. At last one of them lay down in the 
bottom of the canoe to rest. There she was on the top of the cliff! It was 

1 Lillooet, JAFL, 25: 291. 

2 “‘Foot”’, so called because the transformers left footprints there. 

* This mark is still to be seen at this point. 
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her reflection they had seen under water. They tried to have intercourse 
with her, but they could not reach more than half way. At last they 
went ashore and ate sage brush till they were bloated. They tried again 
and this time they reached her and she turned into a pinnacle of rock 
which is in plain sight from the lake. The cliffs there are striped vertically, 
some long, some short, with narrow ledges of gray rock. These are the 
marks of the semen of the Transformers when they tried to reach the 
girl on the cliff. The Transformers continued on their way toward the 
Fraser, but we do not know what they did after this. 


LOSER OR GAMBLER! 


There was a young man who was well off. He was skilled in hunting, 
trapping, fishing, and in canoe making. He had plenty of dried meat, 
fish and wild potatoes, plenty of fur and buckskin garments. He had 
four wives, and was well able to support them. 

He had never gambled, but at last he could not resist the temptation. 
He was watching a group of gamblers, and they invited him to sit in the 
game. It was not the first time he had been asked to join, but this time 
he accepted. He lost only a little at first, but one day he began to lose 
heavily, and finally he lost everything. He had four children, and he lost 
them also, one after another; then his four wives. He tried to keep the 
wife he loved most, but he could not resist the chance of perhaps winning 
everything back again. So he lost her, and then he lost his own hair, the 
winners taking it off bit by bit, along with the scalp. Then they talked 
of whether he would bet his own self. Some said yes, but at this he gave 
up, and crawled into a corner of the house and lay without clothing. He 
was an outcast. He thought and thought. 

At last, very late at night, he remembered a tale he had heard about 
a people who lived under the waters of Tuk.? He decided to go there. 
He got up, and went to his grandmother’s lodge. The old woman thought 
he was a dog, and began to drive him out with her cane. He said, “It’s 
me, grannie; I want to ask you about the people that live under the 
waters of Tuk.” She said, ‘“‘What has happened to you, my dear ?’’ When 
he told her, the old lady wept over him and said, “If you want to gothere 
you will have to train for four years until you have acquired power. You 
must have several powers. When you leave here, you will come to a lake 
and you must stay there a whole year to swim and practice. Then move 
on until you come to another lake. Stay there another year and swim 
and practice. By this time you will be able to see animals, mountains, 
lakes, sticks,3 or anything at all that you have in mind. Still you will not 


1 Cf, Lillooet. JAFL, 25: 338, The Gambler. 
2 A lake far back in the mountains known today as Duffy Lake. 
* By spiritual vision. 
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have power from them. Take only what you will need,! and practice on 
them when you come to the next lake. This time stay two years, By 
the end of that time you will have acquired power over all that you need 
to protect you when these people want to trap you into killing yourself. 

“Two brothers are the chiefs in that country. Cullculnaywah is the 
dangerous one. He feeds his dogs on people that go there. Esisnaywah 
is the other and he is kind. Loon is his servant and he is the one who 
carries people to their village. Be careful when Loon asks you which 
one you are looking for. Tell him, ‘Esisnaywah.’ He willtry to make you 
say ‘Callculnaywah’. Do not do that. When you come to Tuk call out and 
Loon will be sent to meet you.”’ The old woman took the back fat of a 
big buck. She split it into four pieces and gave it to him together with 
the paint she had used at her adolescence ceremony. She told him to 
use these when training, one strip of fat each year. He set out that night 
and no one knew where he went. The old woman told no one. He did 
everything as his grandmother had directed him. 

At last he came to Tuk and called aloud. Loon appeared in the middle 
of the lake, and answered his calls, and went down again. Soon he 
appeared again, this time in a copper canoe. He came up and asked 
‘“‘What man are you looking for ?”’ ‘I came to give myself to Esisnaywah.” 
“My dear friend! No, you are mistaken. It must be Cullculnaywah.” 
“No, I am not mistaken. It is Esisnaywah.”’ At last Loon accepted what 
he said, and said, ‘“‘People who go there jump from where you are into 
the canoe.’’ He jumped and landed in the canoe with no trouble. As 
soon as he was in, Loon set the copper canoe afire, but he spat on it and 
it went out. Loon said, ‘‘My friend, you have strong powers.”’ They went 
down, and came to two big underground houses, where they landed. 
An old man came out of one of them and asked him where he was going. 


He said, “I am here to give myself to Esisnaywah.” ‘‘No, you are 
mistaken. He is a bad man.” “No, I am coming to Esisnaywah.” “All 


right, my son, I am he. Follow me.’’ He went with him. Before they got 
to the house a pretty girl came out and went away without seeming to 
notice him. They came in. Just then a big red-headed woodpecker came 
and sat on the edge of the door. The old man said, ‘“‘Here is a bow and 
arrows. Shoot the woodpecker. Its feathers will make nice ornaments.” 
He took the bow and arrows. He shot but he did not hit. The woodpecker 
flew away. He knew it was the pretty girl and he didn’t want to hit her. 
The old man said to him, ‘‘Go and look for all the arrows and bring them 
back.”’ He went out and found them all stuck on Cullculnaywah’s house. 
His dogs were all about. Cullculnaywah had as his dogs all the most 
dangerous animals in the world, grizzly bears, wolves, mountain lions, 
and rattlesnakes. He knew he had been sent to make a meal for these 


1 Of the objects that have been materialized by the training so far under- 
gone. . 
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wild beasts. Because of the training his grandmother had told him to 
take, he knew all the time what he was doing. When he came near, 
all the ‘‘dogs” were snarling at him. He uttered his magic words, and 
told the animals to be quiet and they went away as if their own master 
had spoken to them. He went up. and took the arrows and carried them 
pack to Esisnaywah. He was much surprised to see him come back with 
the arrows and he said, ‘“You are powerful. I give you my two daughters.” 

He had been there two days when his brothers-in-law wanted him to 
go out with them to hunt. He went and was given the same bow and 
arrows that he shot with when he first came. He was told to go to a 
certain place where a game trail went over a mountain and to wait 
there while his brothers-in-law drove the game to him. He went to the 
place and waited. He heard them calling, ‘‘Look out, he is coming.” He 
looked and looked but he saw nothing but a caterpillar. He put his foot 
on it and smashed it to nothing. Then he heard another call from below, 
“He has killed him.”’ He heard again, ‘‘Look out.’’ This time four grizzlies 
were coming towards him, the biggest he had ever seen. He waited for 
them until they were well within the reach of his arrows. He shot and 
he saw that the arrow bounced off. He tried again and it happened as 
before. He examined his arrow heads and found they were made of flakes 
of pine bark. He threw them down, and took his medicine bow and arrows 
from his mouth, and shot down the four grizzlies. At the same instant 
he heard Cullculnaywah cry out, “He has killed my sons.’’ He understood 
all that had happened: Cullculnaywah had transformed his sons to come 
up and kill him. He left them lying there and went into another country, 
and shot a two-year-old buck and took it home with him. When they 
saw him coming they cried out to him to take the deer away; he paid no 
attention and threw the meat into the house. He said, “Do not be afraid, 
the deer is good to eat and harms no one.” Culleulnaywah was angry 
but his brother said, ‘“No, do not be angry. It is our own fault that he 
has got the better of us.”’ 

He lived with them for some time. He had a child by each of his wives. 
One was a boy and the other a girl. The boy began to cry for his grand- 
father, and the girl for her grandmother. Their father began to think 
about his own people and spent most of his time lying on his bed home- 
sick. His father-in-law said to him one day, ‘‘Do not goon in this way. 
Take your family and go to your own people.” His wives filled their 
magic gloves with dried meat and dried berries, enough to fill one house. 
They took these with them. When he reached his own people his wives 
emptied their gloves, and the food filled a whole house. His father called 
a potlatch and they had plenty for everybody. They challenged him to 
a game of Ja’hal but he refused several times. The man who had wonfrom 
him before he left home laughed at him and called him a coward. At 
last he said, ‘‘All right, I’ll play with you.’’ He won everything back. 
He won the scalp of the man who had laughed at him. 
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Late at night this man came to him and asked him, ‘‘Where did yo 
get your pretty wife?” He said, “At Tuk. It won’t take you long. Yq 
are a good traveler.” He was excited and started out. The women fron 
Tuk would have told him the truth but he wouldn’t stop to listen. 
came to Tuk. All day he called as loud as he could but no one hear 
him. He became tired and sleepy from hollering so he lay down anj 
yawned. Then they heard his yawn. 

Loon flew up. He went down again and told his master, ‘“There is, 
fierce looking person out there. His scalp is bleeding.” Loon came yp 
with the canoe and asked him, ‘‘Where are you going?” “I am going tp 
Cullculnaywah.” ‘‘No, you are wrong, he is the bad one.”’ “I am going to 
Cullculnaywah.” “All right. Stand off a while.” Loon went and made, 
bundle of switches and struck him four times. At each stroke a rain of 
lice fell to the ground from his body. To this day there are lots of small 
bugs there in that place. Then they went down. Esisnaywah came to 
meet them and he asked, ‘“‘Where are you going ?”’ ‘“To Cullculnaywah.” 
“You must be mistaken.’ “No, I am right.” “All right, there is his 


house over there.’’ He was torn to pieces and eaten before he came to the 
house. 


SHEMKER AND APLUMSKOUGH. 


THE Two Grants! 


Aplumskough stole Shemker’s wife; and he was afraid to go and take 
her back alone. “If I only had a son or if I could find a boy somewhere, 
I would train him to help me,’’ he thought. 

A man and his son lived a long way off. One day he took his son 
along on a bear hunt. When they came to the bear’s cave the father went 
to the mouth of the den to look for a bear, but immediately something 
grabbed him and dragged him in. The boy was frightened and hid him- 
self. He waited. After some time a cannibal came out. The boy took his 
bow and aimed. The cannibal cried out, ‘‘Don’t shoot, my boy,” and he 
put up his hands to protect himself. But the boy let go the arrow and it 
passed through the palms of his hands into his chest. He fell down and 
died. He had already eaten the boy’s father. 

The boy stayed and cried until he heard brush crashing and big logs 
breaking. He looked around and saw a great giant coming towards him. 
It looked like a mountain on legs. It was Shemker. The boy started to 
run away but Shemker called to him to stop, saying, “I have been 
looking for you a long time. I want you to help me.”’ The boy stopped 
and waited. The giant said, “What are you doing here?” He told the 
giant what had happened. The giant told the boy to climb on his shoul- 
ders, that they were going to travel a long way off. He helped him up, 


1 Lillooet, JAFL, 25: 333. 
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and they started. He got very lonesome and tired, and he wanted to get 
down. Shemker said, “‘Play up there on my back, but don’t go any lower 
than my rump.” Then the boy wanted to urinate, and he told him, 
“Urinate up there, it will spread and dry up soon.’’ He wanted to ease 
himself. And the giant told him, ‘“‘Defecate up there, it will dry and blow 
away soon.” 

They came to a lake where there were lots of beaver. Shemker drank 
all the waters of the lake, and clubbed all the beavers. He cooked the 
meat and threw away the tails. The boy went to gather some but he 
told him to leave them alone as they stank and were no good. Shemker 
always took a nap after each meal. When he awoke they continued their 
journey. They came again to a lake, and the giant did as before. This 
time while he slept, the boy took the beaver tails and cooked them over 
the fire on a stick. When he woke up, he told the boy to throw them away 
but the boy insisted that he should try some. When he found how good 
they were, he thanked the boy. After that he saved only the beaver tails 
and threw the meat away. 

At last Shemker said, ‘“‘We will stay here for a while,’ and he caused 
the country there to flatten out into a nice field with a pretty stream 
running along one side. There he built a sweat house for the boy, and told 
him to take a sweat bath every day; he wanted him to be a good jumper 
and a fast runner. They stayed there for a time and moved on. They came 
to another place. Shemker caused the country to flatten out again and 
the boy continued his practice. This happened several times. At last 
he told the boy, ‘‘We are near the place. I will change myself into a big 
log. Try and jump over me. We shall stay here until you are able to 
jump clear over me.” The boy ran, jumped, and swam, until he was able 
to clear his friend in one jump. Shemker said, ‘“Now you are great, my 
son. We are ready to attack Aplumskough.”’ They went some distance. 
Shemker said, ‘‘See that smoke awa over there? That’s where he lives. 
I will change myself into a loghere, and yougo and get him. He is always 
fishing. You will find him below his house at the river. Go and call him 
all kinds of names. When he starts after you, come this way and jump 
over me. If he follows you I’ll get him. Don’t come near the fight until I 
Icall for help. There is my knife.’’ Aplumskough was a noted monster. 
Every joint in his body and limbs was capable of biting and burrowing 
into flesh. The boy came near to where he was fishing, and began to 
insult him. He shouted ‘‘Thief” at him. Then he called him all kinds of 
names starting from his toes up. When he called him “big fat knees’, 
“long legged monster’’, he got up and chased him, but he gave up and 
went back before they got to where Shemker lay as a log. The boy 
followed him again and called him names from where he left off, at his 
genitals. He chased the boy again, but he gave up and the boy followed 
him again. This happened several times. At last the boy came to the 
giant’s head. This was the most important part of his body; most of his 


12 
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strength was stored there. The top of his head could make the bigges 
bite in a fight. The boy called out at him, ‘You flat-headed dum) 
beast.” This time the giant said, “I am going to catch and kill yoy,” 
The boy ran and jumped over Shemker, and the giant followed. Just as 
he cleared the log Shemker caught his legs. The giants fought. After q 
long struggle his friend called for help, and the boy took the knife ang 
came close. Shemker told him to start from the feet and cut off first 
Aplumskough’s toes, then his knees, then his genitals, then his navel, 
then his breasts, his fingers, his elbows, his shoulders, his chin, his mouth, 
nose, ears, and the top of his head. When all was off Aplumskough rolled 
over dead. All these parts were left in Shemker’s flesh which he worked 
out one by one. He told the boy to cut up Aplumkough’s body and 
throw a piece of it to every country. When he had finished Shemker 
said, ‘It’s too bad one of the pieces is missing.”’ 

Next he said to the boy, ‘““Now you can go for your grandmother, 
who lives where that smoke is.’’ The boy came to the house and went in, 
When the old woman saw him, she said, ““My son, you are in a very bad 
place. My husband kills everybody that comes here. Run away as fast 
as you can before he comes.”’ The boy said, ‘“No. I came for you. We have 
already killed your bad husband.” The old woman was glad and said 
to the boy, ‘““You must be tired. I’ll give you a sweat bath.”’ She took 
hold of him and threw him into her vagina. When he came out, she told 
him to go to the river and take a good bath. He lived with them fora 
long time. He was a good hunter. 

At last he was homesick. He stayed in bed most of the time. Shemker 
said to him, ‘““What is the matter, my son?” He said, “I want to go 
back home.” “I am afraid you can’t; it’s very dangerous.’’ The boy 
said, “I know the way.” “I know, but don’t you remember that missing 
piece from Aplumskough’s body? That is still alive as a land and night 
mystery, and it will kill you before you get home.” But the boy kept 
being homesick. Shemker felt sorry for him and said, ‘‘Son, if you like 
you can try. Next time you go out hunting, save the stomachs of eight 
deer.”” When he was ready to start he took these and two pairs of snow 
shoes. The old giant advised him always to camp at the brow of a high 
cliff and not to sleep until the monster had passed; it would come only 
once every night shortly after dark. 

He camped as he had been directed. When everything became quiet 
for the night he heard something coming up the face of the cliff below 
him. He inflated one of the stomachs, sat over it and waited. As soon 
as the monster’s head came up over the edge of the cliff he let go the 
mouth of the bag. The air escaping made a growling noise which scared 
the monster and he fell back over the cliff. He did the same the next 
night, and so on until he had used all the bags. He was still a long way 
from home; he knew now he would never get there, no matter how fast 
he traveled. He had only four more nights’ protection for he could 
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throw one each of his two pairs of snowshoes at his enemy each night. 
He was still a long way from home when he used up the last one. The 
next day he traveled as fast as he could go, but all to no purpose. Evening 
was coming on, he was tired and sick at heart and he sat down to think. 
He could not figure out a way of escape; only one way; so he changed 
himself into a fool hen. That’s why fool hens are so tame. 


THE GOLDEN HOOP! 


Wolf and Coyote lived together near a great river. Their house was 
at the foot of a nice open slope. They were together almost all the time, 
in those days. They had travelled all over the country before they took 
wives and settled at this spot on the river. Wolf and Coyote each had 
four sons. 

The people were living at the edge of an open valley right at the foot 
of a mountain. They had a large hoop that they played with, and when 
the sun shown on it it was like a hoop of fire. They used to roll this hoop 
every day to see who could roll it farthest in one throw. Wolf and Coyote 
talked about it and about what a nice thing it would be for their chil- 
dren to play with. They decided for this reason to train them to acquire 
great speed in running. 

Old Woman Coyote made many pairs of moccasins for each of her 
sons, and Coyote told them to go far from home every day to swim, and 
to spend most of their time jumping and running. The young coyotes 
went out to train. Every little while they came home saying that their 
moccasins were worn out because they had trained so hard. However, 
they did not train at all. They slept in the woods and chewed at their 
moccasins. 

After some time Old Man Coyote said, ‘“My sons must be well trained 
now. They have worn out moccasins enough to fill many large baskets. 
If they started out now, they could bring in the hoop by themselves.” 
Wolf said, ‘‘All right, they can go, and I will send my sons along to 
help in case they meet any difficulty.” They prepared for the trip. The 
coyotes pranced about and showed off. Their parents told them they 
ought to be back in four days. 

At the end of the second day they came to the place where the people 
lived and they hid themselves to watch the hoop play. They said, ‘““We 
shall bury ourselves along the path of the hoop when they play tonight.” 
As soon as the sun set, the people started to roll the hoop. The coyotes 
jumped up from where they were buried and tried to catch the hoop, 
but they all missed till it came to the second wolf. He captured it. 
However, the coyotes claimed it and ran off with it. The people pursued 
and they caught each coyote, one after the other, and killed them. The 
young wolves took the hoop, and returned home. 

1 Teit, Traditions of the Thompson River Indians, p. 33, ““The Ball” 
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Old Man Coyote was expecting his sons on the fourth day. He watched 
from the door of his house. Late in the afternoon the wolf boys came near 
their home, and they called out saying that all Coyote’s sons had been 
killed. Coyote heard, and he fell back into the house crying and rolling. 
Wolf said, ‘‘Don’t take it so hard. Maybe it is not true,” and they both 
went out to listen again. This time it sounded as if they said that the 
wolf boys had been killed. Then Coyote felt better and he began praising 
his boys and saying how they had trained and worn out many pairs of 
moccasins, and how they could never be captured. At last they came 
into camp, and only the wolf boys were there. They had brought back 
the wonderful golden hoop. 

Coyote went to his hole crying and lay there several days. At last his 
cousin the Wolf came to him and said, ‘Stop mourning. Why don’t you 
think up a way to be revenged ? I have a plan.’”’ Coyote was pleased and 
he smiled saying, “I'll try anything.’”’ So they cut a piece of the hoop 
and hammered it into a thin sheet which they put over him, and they 
put a goat skin on top of that. Then they fitted a pair of horns to his 
head, and he set out. 

He came to the cliff and went up. He lay down on the brow over- 
looking the village of the hoop people. Early in the morning someone saw 
him from the village, and several of the young men began shooting at 
him with arrows. The arrows only bounced off him without harming 
him. He pretended he was lame and couldn’t climb, and when a man got 
within reach he would hook him over the cliff with his horns. Now the 
whole village came out to try to kill him. All the time a small bird was 
singing telling them just where to shoot him, but they were excited and 
they did not hear him. At last only a few were left alive. One old man 
said, “Listen, the bird says shoot him just where the esophagus enters 
the collar bone.’’ They took aim, and shot him there, and the arrow went 
in almost its whole length. He rolled over and over down the cliff onto 
all the people he had killed. Those who were left alive came down to 
skin him, but they found it was Coyote and they left him where he lay. 

After some time his cousin the Wolf began to miss him. He and his 
sons set out to look for him. They came to the foot of the cliff and found 
him lying there. They jumped over him several times and he stood up. 
They said, ““What are you doing here?” “I was just asleep,” and he 
began to scratch his head. Worms dropped out of his eyes, his nose, his 
ears, his mouth. They started for home. Whenever they came to a young 
Coyote, they jumped over him, and he too came alive again. 


THE SUN AND THE MOON. 

The Sun and the Moon were brothers and they each had a son. The 
two cousins came to earth because Beaver chewed a hole in the sky 
somewhere up at the source of the Fraser River. When they got to the 
earth, they raised a man from the dead to be their servant, and called him 
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Enmolkhal (made to sit in water). They transformed Beaver into a 
human being. The four came down the Fraser River in a big bark canoe. 
Lots of people were at Skhelt, (the falls in the Fraser above the mouth 
of Bridger River), and they saw the canoe and the four men come down 
the river and shoot over the falls. It was some time before the canoe was 
seen below bottom up. One man was swimming to shore with it. The 
three others were walking at the bottom of the river picking their things 
out. Everyone was astonished at the way these people could handle 
themselves in the water. They got back into their canoe again, and came 
down near Lillooet, and they camped near a settlement there. There was 
a female dog in the settlement which had a litter of pups. These men saw 
the dog and they wanted it but the owner refused to part with it. One of 
these men pointed to the sky and it began to blow and thunder and 
lighten and the rain began to fall. The people were all frightened; they 
went to the owner of the dog and told him to give it to the strangers as 
they might cause the earth to break up. So they gave them the dog. 
Everybody was astonished again to see these men kill and eat the dog. 
Two chiefs took each a daughter to the brothers for their wives. The 
chiefs received many presents in return. But when they went away they 
left their wives behind. They continued down the river again until they 
came to Langley where they met some enemy Indians, and they went 
back up the river, and maybe into the sky again. The earth was all 
atremble during the travels of these four. Lots of people got sick. Some 
acted as if they were crazy; they danced, sang and had no time to eat 
until they were poor. This was not very long ago. 


THE FLOATERS! AND A WHALE IN ANDERSON LAKE” 


At the season when the Indians collect floaters along the shore some 
boys went out in the charge of an old man whose name was Kutler. The 
floaters were scarce that day, and the boys kept calling them: “‘Wonease, 
wonease,’’ and as they called at last they were calling ‘“Kooknease, 
kooknease’’ (whale). Kutler said, ‘Be careful. Do not call ‘whale’. He 
will come and swallow you.’’ They only laughed at him and called the 
louder. 

Sure enough the whale came and swallowed them, canoe and all. 
Kutler was angry. Inside the whale he cursed them all. They grew 
hungrier and hungrier. Some of the boys were crying. Just then a 
stream of small fish came down into the whale’s stomach. Kutler cut 
up the canoe and made a fire from a spark he carried in an old seashell, 
and then he cooked some of the fish that had just come in. He gave the 


1 A floater is a small fish about ten inches long. Through the month of 
February every year dead floaters drift to shore. They are gathered and 
eaten and what is left is dried for winter use. They are called wonease. 

2 Cp. all ‘“Swallowed” analogues, especially Jesup Expedition XI: 148. 
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fish to the boys with some dried salmon and venison that he had carried 
secretly. Kutler and the boys were getting all full of grease, especially 
their heads, because the fire was melting the insides of the whale. Kutler 
had struck his head several times on the whale’s heart and every time 
he got a big splash of grease. He took his stone knife and cut it off. 
Pretty soon they began to rock and roll. They were talking to the whale 
now, telling him to beach at Nazelal Point, that it was the only good 
beach where he would not hurt himself in landing. Just then there came 
a great scraping of gravel and a sudden stop. Chakayhick (one of the 
boys) heard people pounding outside, as if they were pounding on a 
canoe. He called out, “Who is making that noise when we are all in the 
whale’s belly ?”’ Then the people opened the whale and they all got out 
safe only that every one of them was bald. That is why people get bald 
today. 


THE BOY WHO LIVED IN A BOX! 


The elder of two brothers lived in a box. He did not wish anyone to 
see him except his own family. He only came out at night and he pract- 
iced to be a medicine man. The girls and young women near by began 
to be anxious to see him but he would not show himself. Women gave 
themselves to his parents to marry him but he refused every one. Some 
of the girls said, “Maybe he wants a koppabeanack for his wife’’-(women 
hard to get; not on this earth; living above the skies). One of the ugliest 
girls in the village went to the lake and took her skirt off and threw it 
into the water. It swam around a pretty duck. The young brother saw 
it and began chasing it but was not able to catch it. He went home 
crying to ask his brother to come out of his box and help him catch it, 
but he would not. Their parents began to be uneasy, and told him to 
go and help his little brother, as it was impossible for him to be hidden 
all his life. He knew the women were talking, and what they said about 
him. He knew the duck was a trick to get him out. Nevertheless, he came 
out, gathered a few things to put in his canoe, and his paddle. He went 
out with his little brother. The duck was tame and when they got up 
close to it he struck it and with his paddle fished out of the water a 
woman’s skirt. He flung it towards his brother saying, ‘Here is what 
you were crying for. Now I am going to take you along with me. We are 
not coming back until we get what those women talk about when they 
make fun of me.”’ 

They went as far as the portage between Anderson and Seton Lakes, 
and there they trained for four years. The younger brother got a duck 
for his guardian spirit, his brother a bow, an arrow, and the golden 
eagle. They both transformed themselves into these birds and were 
able to fly. The duck flew above the lake, and the eagle high up in the 


1 Cp. Swan Maidens analogues. 
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sky. So the Eagle said to the Duck, “Go home. I am going up through 
the sky. When you see the sky change into many colors it will be the sign 
Iam coming back. Tell our parents to clean our house and to spread a 
carpet of boughs from the house to the lake. Then come back here to 
meet me.” The Eagle flew up in great circles till he reached the sky and 
went through an opening. He changed himself back to a man and began 
to walk around till he came to a lake. He found signs where women had 
been bathing, so he hid hemself near by and waited. Early next morning 
the elder of two sisters was coming to take her daily bath but she knew 
someone was around and she was afraid to go down to the lake. The 
younger sister always took her bath after her elder sister. She scolded her 
sister for being slow and shoved her along to the water. The elder sister 
kept saying, ‘Somebody is watching.” The younger said, “How can 
anyone be around when we are the only ones up here?” Then they took 
off their clothes and went into the water. The young man came from his 
hiding place and sat on their clothes. When they saw him they were 
ashamed, and told him to go away. He said, ‘‘No, you may as well come 
and dress. You are the ones I came for.” So they came and put their 
clothes on and took him to their house. 

The girls’ father asked him what he wanted, and how he got there. 
He told him, “‘I came for your daughters. I flew up here from the earth.” 
The father told him, ‘‘Let me see you fly.”” He flew and his wings caused 
a heavy wind which blew the old man and his family around. He said, 
“You are all right, my son. You must be the one for my daughters. You 
can stay and hunt for a few days before you take them away.” The next 
day he went hunting and killed many deer. When he shot the arrow 
which was his guardian spirit it would travel through as many deer as 
there are in one bunch and kill them all in one shot. The women also 
went out every day to dig skamch. It didn’t take them long to get 
together a big supply of meat and Indian potatoes. Then he said, ‘““We 
are ready to go.’”’ Each woman filled both her gloves with meat and 
wild potatoes. They also took their small copper cooking pots and two 
small round stones for cooking. They walked to the opening in the sky. 
He took the elder, who was his wife, under his right wing, and the 
younger under his left wing. He was taking her down for his brother. 
He flew down, and the sky became filled with many colors. 

His brother saw it, and told their parents to clean the place, and to 
spread boughs from the house to the lake. Then he went to meet his 
brother. They came home, and their wives began to cook in their small 
pots, and they called the whole village in for a feast. The people came in 
and the two sisters set their pots in the middle of the house. Then they 
went and sat down facing the wall. They stuck their toes into the ground 
and told the people to help themselves to what was in the pots. Some 
of the guests were whispering that there wasn’t enough for one person 
in both pots. One said, “One dip with my big spoon will empty one of 
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them.’’ But after they had all eaten all they could hold they looked 
the pots and they were still not emptied. The sisters said, “Fill you 
bowls and take some home.” They all did so. Then the two sisters took 
their toes out of the ground and the pots immediately went empty: Next 
they took a bit of meat and Indian potatoes from their gloves and gaye 
it a shake and it returned to its original size. They gave this to everybody 
and still they had plenty left for themselves. 

They lived there until each sister’s child began to cry for his grand- 
parents. The men’s parents told their sons to take their wives to se 
their parents. So they went again to the Portage and from there the 
Eagle took the women and children under each wing, and told his 
brother to hold on to his back. He began to climb up the sky. They were 
up there for some time and came back home again to Naquatqua. 


THE HUNTER. 


A man was out hunting and was caught in a heavy wind and snow 
storm. He made his way over to the shelter of a big tree. He was about 
to settle down in between two big roots of the tree when the ground 
gave way under him, and he fell into a big hole underground. He tried 
to get out but could not. He crawled around, feeling his way, and found 
a bed of boughs where he lay down to rest. After some time he heard 
something coming towards him. It growled. It was a bear. The growls 
sent shivers up and down his back. All he had was a knife: his rifle was 
still standing against the tree above. He lay still. Pretty soon the bear 
walked right over him, and lay down almost on top of him. He had the 
knife ready and he felt for the bear’s tail. He took hold of it. He drove 
the knife with great force into the bear’s anus. The bear let out an 
awful howl, and they started for the open. The man hung onto the 
bear’s tail for dear life, until they were up above. Then he let go and the 
bear kept on running. 


THE GREAT BEAR IN THE HEAVENS. 


The four stars forming the bowl of the dipper are called the bear. The 
three big stars forming the handle are the hunters. These hunters were 
all together at one time before they sighted the bear. They were all 
afraid except the one with the small star alongside it, which is his dog. 
He was going to kill the bear. But when he got out of sight of the others 
he went off the trail pretending he was easing himself. And one of the 
other two followed him. He is the nearest to the bear, and he did not 
know the other had followed him off the trail. 


THE MISSING HUSBAND AND THE SOUP. 


There was a settlement somewhere on the shores of Anderson Lake. 








The men used to go out every day hunting, fishing or doing other work. 
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One evening one of them did not come back. The others had not seen 
him that day and no one knew where he had gone. His wife was restless 
from waiting and she made some soup. She began to cry and say, “I 
wonder who will drink my soup, I wonder who will drink my soup.” 
Qwl came and said, ‘‘Stop crying. I’ll drink your soup.” “‘No,” she said, 
“t don’t want anybody around who makes so much noise through his 
nose.” She kept on crying. Duck heard her. “Stop crying. I'll drink your 
soup.” ‘No, I don’t want anybody around who is lame in both legs.” 
Crane heard her. ‘‘Stop crying. I’ll drink your soup.” “No, I don’t want 
anybody around whose neck and legs are so long.” The snipe and many 
others came to comfort her but she told them all no, there was something 
the matter with them. Her husband at last returned. His abdomen had 
grown to enormous size from eating wild crab apples. His wife said, 
“I thought you were dead.” ‘“No,” he said, “I’ve found a wild crab apple 
tree. I ate so many I couldn’t walk.” 


WHO IS COYOTE ? 

Two Coyotes had an argument as to which was a coyote. The first 
said, “‘People call me a coyote.’’ The second said, “So am I coyote.” 
The first said, “No! Your name is Another One. If you don’t believe me, 
I'll prove it to you.” “All right,” said the second. “Well, follow me.” 

When they came to an open spot near a settlement, the first said, 
“Stay here until I reach the other side.”” When he was about half way 
across he was noticed by the people in the village, and they began to 
call out, ‘‘See that Coyote over there in the open.’’ When the Coyote 
arrived on the other side his friend started over; when the people saw 
him they called out, ‘“There’s another one.’’ When the Coyotes met again 
the first one said, ‘““You see, your name is Another One all right. I am the 
only Coyote, and the people know me all over the country.””! 


1 There is more to this story, but my informant had forgotten the rest of it. 
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PIANKISHAW TALES.! 
By JEssIE E. BAKER. 


OPOSSUM. 


One day when Opossum was hungry he started out to hunt something 
to eat. After he had gone quite a way he looked back and saw a fog 
coming. He was so frightened that he ran faster than he ever had before. 
When he couldn’t run any longer he stopped and looked slyly around, 
and what do you think he had been running from? It was his own fur. 

Opossum was a jolly fellow so he just lay down and rolled over laughing 
all the while about the joke on himself. After he had rested he again 
looked around and saw the blackest cloud coming. He was always 
afraid of storms so he started as hard as he could towards home, for he 
was terribly frightened. He ran so fast that it was not long until he was 
run down. Looking around to see how close the storm was he saw that 
he had been running from his ears. Opossum laughed until he was weak. 
After resting awhile he started on saying to himself that he wasn’t going 
to look back any more. 

He went only a little way when he began to sniff the air. “I believe! 
smell something good to eat,” said he, ‘I am so hungry.” 

Turning around to get the scent better located, he caught sight ofa 
snake. ‘Here he is right close,” thought Opossum. “I won’t frighten 
Mr. Snake by chasing him but I will fall over as if I was dead. Then 
I will jump up and grab him. My, what a delicious supper he will make.” 

Opossum lay limp and lifeless, not daring to move a muscle for what 
seemed to him a long, long time. Not hearing the slightest sound he 
began to wonder what the snake was doing. He hadn’t run away for he 
would have heard him. 

Finally Opossum decided to jump up real quick and grab the snake 
before he had time to get away. He knew just where he was-lying. Just 
as he made the jump the snake jumped too. Then Opossum jumped 
again and so did Mr. Snake. They kept on jumping faster and faster 
until Mr. Opossum was so dizzy that he staggered and nearly fell over. 
Looking around to see what had become of the snake he saw it was his 
own tail he had been chasing all the while. 


WHY WE DO NOT TELL LEGENDS IN SUMMER. 


Long ago some great big old frogs frightened some Indians so that 
many Indians won’t tell legends from the first time the frogs croak in the 
spring until they cease to croak in the fall. 

? The following tales were recorded on the Oklahoma Reservation from 


Tawahquakenonga (Hurricane), the Piankishaw chief known as George 
Washington Finley. 
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This happened one time when they were all camped near a beautiful 
jake which had the shape of a horse shoe (Horse Shoe Lake). One 
evening the men brought to camp a large cat fish. He was a huge fellow, 
arger than any the little Indian girls and boys had ever seen. Everybody 
was excited and talking about the big fish. The boys and girls crowded 
close to see and hear who was the real hero of the day. Black Crow said 
that it was the largest catch he had ever made. Red Eagle claimed it was 
the second fish he had caught of that size. Another said he had never 
seen as big a catch as this one of his. Everybody had caught the fish. 
Big Thunder, who was feeling hilarious, having claimed the honor with 
the rest, suggested that they tell big stories. ““No,’’ spoke some of the 
women who were sitting near making moccasins and listening.‘“You must 
not tell stories after the frogs have croaked in the spring until they cease 
to croak in the fall.’’ Big Thunder laughed boisterously. ‘Me afraid,” he 
cried as he strutted among them. “‘For a chew of tobacco I’ll tell one.”’ 
Some of the men produced the tobacco and Big Thunder told a story 
about a great fish that swallowed many people. It was terrible and made 
them shudder although they knew that it was just a story. 

That night after they had gone to their tents they heard in the distance 
a terrible noise — knee-nee- nee-deep- — knee-nee-nee deep — knee-nee-nee- 
deep.” The noise kept getting closer and closer, louder and louder until 
it sounded like a great horde descending upon them. “‘Knee-nee-nee-deep— 
hnee-nee-nee-deep — knee-nee-nee-deep’’ came the gutteral tones. One 
great big frog whose voice was deeper than the rest acted as leader. He 
took a squad of the largest frogs and led them right into Big Thunder’s 
tent. 

Big Thunder was so frightened he jumped up and looked for a place 
to run, but they were all around him jumping and chanting, “knee- 
nee-nee-deep — kmee-nee-nee-deep — knee-nee-nee-deep.”’ The more 
frightened Big Thunder became the louder the frogs sang and the 
higher they jumped and danced. Big Thunder, seeing no chance of 
escape, sank down on his knees and began to plead with the leader to 
leave him. The more he pleaded the louder they sang until he could 
not hear his own voice. Then the big frog gave a big jump and landed 
close to him on his blanket. He was immediately followed by the rest. 
Big Thunder had never seen such big and terrible frogs. They danced 
and chanted around and over him until Big Thunder could not stand 
it any longer and shut his eyes and bowed his head in his hands on his 
knees. The big frog, seeing that Big Thunder was sorry for telling a 
story after he had heard the frogs croak in the spring and that he would 
never, never again tell one until they ceased to croak in the fall, called 
to his gang to follow. All the way back to their frog homes they sang 
and rejoiced over their victory. 

Big Thunder never told legends again in summer. 
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RACE WITH THE BEARS. 


Wanageta was a very old man. He lived all alone since death carrigj 
away first his wife, then his son, and at last his daughter. Left to th 
old man’s care were seven grandsons. They did not live with the old may 
for they had reached the age when they must go forth and learn th 
secrets of the forests. 

One night as the old man sat in his wigwam, a voice spoke to hip 
and told him that his grandsons were in great danger. He determing 
to find them and to lend a hand in this time of trouble, for was he not 
much older and wiser than they? He knew that alone he would 
unable to find the boys, but he trusted his friends of the forest to knoy 
many things that he did not know. “I will put a blindfold over my eyg 
and place myself entirely in the hands of some of my friends of the 
forest and let them act as my guides. If I could see I would wish tp 
exercise my own will and not wholly trust my guides.”’ 

The night was spent in deep thought. He was trying to decide which 
of his friends could help him most. When morning came he called for the 
crane and the pelican to accompany him as guides. He placed the crane 
on his left shoulder and the pelican on his right. The crane was to tel 
him the time of day, for he hallooed at noon and again at night. The 
pellican hallooed at every sign of a human being. If this useful bird saw 
a track, a blaze on a tree, or a sign of a camp fire he told Wanageta of 
it with his loud shrill cry. When camp was found at evening, the traveler 
stopped for the night. Each night he found a deer at the camp ready to 
be used as food. He had plenty to eat without effort on his part. 

For days he traveled on and on, fearing nothing. He was guided 
safely over mountains and through valleys. If he passed dangers, he 
knew nothing of them. At last the pelican set up a louder cry than 
before. He continued his cry until Wanageta was sure that they had 
reached the camp of his grandsons. He untied the blindfold and entered 
the wigwam. There hung the deer-skin garments that he knew so well. 
There were the eagle feathers that he himself had given to the boys. 
He told the pelican and the crane that they could go, after thanking 
them for their kindness to him. 

There was no one in the camp, so the old man busied himself preparing 
a meal for the boys. With the coming of night the boys returned to their 
home of skins. Great was their surprise at seeing their grandfather. 
A happy evening was spent around the fire, telling of all that had 
happened since last they met. When morning came the boys went forth 
for another day’s hunt, leaving the old man alone in the wigwam. They 
had not been gone long when a stranger came running into the camp. 
“Tell the boys to be on hand tomorrow at the race track, for there is to 
be a foot race.’”’ Saying this he turned and hurried away into the forest. 
Wanageta did not tell the boys of the messenger. It may be that he 
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forgot it on purpose. Three days the messenge: came, each time bearing 
the same message; but each time the old man failed to tell the boys. 
Then the messenger came and said, “If you do not tell the boys of the 
race tomorrow, we will kill you.” All day long Wanageta sat tapping 
with a stick on a log, saying as if to the tapping, “I won’t forget. I won’t 
forget. I won’t forget.” When the boys came home and found him 
chanting away, they ask him what it meant. He then told them of the 
Indian who had been so persistent in urging them to come to the races. 
The boys were filled with dread, for the races were not new to them. 
They had seen others of their number lose their lives in this way. The 
race was between boys and bears. If the bears were victorious, they 
killed the boys. If the boys were victorious, they slew the bears. On 
hearing this, Wanageta said, ‘I will go with you to the race and you 
shall win, for does not Wanageta have the famous herb, that, when eaten 
by arunner, makes him swifter than an arrow ?’’ When all were ready, 
clad in their festive clothes, to each he gave a small bit of the powerful 
herb. 

On reaching the race track, they found the foe already assembled 
with the bears tugging at the deer-hide leash to which they were tied. 
Two braves and two bears were put on the race track. The braves so far 
outdistanced the bears that the foes were bewildered. According to the 
agreement, the bears that were defeated were killed and dragged away. 
And it continued so, until there were very few bears left. ‘‘Something 
must be done,” said the men of the losing side, so they dug holes in the 
race track, thinking this would hinder the boys. This proved of no 
consequence, as the youths sped on as swiftly as before. The few remain- 
ing bears saw that their only safety lay in running away; but they 
were closely pursued by the boys who were bent on having their lives. 
To the surprise and dismay of all, the bears quickly turned to crows and 
flew away. 


WESOKOCHAUQUA. 


There was never in the whole world a stranger man then Wesoko- 
chauqua. He was everywhere, in season and out of season, running about, 
and putting his hand into whatever was going forward. 

He could be very foolish or very wise, very weak or very strong, very 
tich or very poor, just as it happened to suit his humor best. Whatever 
any one else did he would attempt without a moment’s reflection. He 
was a match for any man he met, and there were but few spirits that 
could get the better of him. By turns he would be very kind or very 
cruel. He would pose as an animal or a bird, a man or a spirit, and yet 
in spite of all these gifts, Wesokochauqua was always getting himself 
involved in all sorts of troubles. More than once, in the course of his 
adventures, he was driven to his wit’s end to escape with his life. 
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WESOKOCHAUQUA VISITS KINGFISHER. 


Wesokochauqua was preparing for a long journey. Before he weg 
he wanted to see all of his friends of the forest. One day he said to his 
wife, “I will go out walking and stop at the home of Kingfisher.” 

After walking some time, he discovered a lodge at a distance. There 
were bird children playing around the door, and when they saw him 
approaching they ran in and told their parents Wesokochauqua was 
coming. 

It was the home of Kingfisher. He came to the door and asked Wesoko. 
chauqua to enter. The invitation was properly accepted. After some time 
Kingfisher said to his wife, ‘“‘Have you nothing to give him for his dinner) 
He must be hungry.”’ — “No.” — “He ought not to go without his 
dinner. I will see what I can do.”’ 

By the side of a near-by lake stood a large tree that bent far out over 
the waters. Kingfisher flew to this tree and sat there until he saw a 
fish in the water. He darted down and came up with a fine fish. He 
carried it to the house and told his wife to prepare it. ““Wesokochauqua,” 
he said, ‘‘this is the only thing we eat; what else can we give you?” — 
“This is very good,” replied Wesokochauqua. They smoked their pipes 
and conversed, and after a while Wesokochauqua got ready to go home. 
Kingfisher said to his wife, ‘‘Give him the rest of the fish to take home 
to his wife and children.” ‘Bring your wife and children, and come to 
visit me,” said Wesokochauqua, ‘‘I shall give you as good as you have 
at home.”’ 

Kingfisher was bound to answer the offer of hospitality, and he went 
accordingly, taking his wife and all of his children. Wesokochauqua 
received Kingfisher with great ceremony. He stood at the door awaiting 
his arival, and as soon as he came in sight, Wesokochauqua commenced, 
while he was still far off, bowing and opening his arms, in token of 
welcome; all of which Kingfisher returned in due form, ducking his bill 
and hopping to right and left, extending his wings to their full length 
and fluttering them back to his breast. 

When Kingfisher at last reached the lodge, Wesokochauqua made 
several remarks upon the weather, the appearance of the country, and 
spoke especially of the scarcity of game. ‘“‘But, we,” he added, “always 
have enough. Come in and you shall not go away hungry, my noble 

bird.”” Wesokochauqua had always prided himself on being able to give 
as good as he received. ‘‘What shall we have for dinner, wife ?’’ he asked. 
“Nothing,” she said. ‘“‘Just wait and see what I can do,”’ said he. 

With that he walked down to the edge of the river, and jumping ona 
tree that bent over the water, he attempted to climb it just as he had 
seen Kingfisher do. There he sat, watching for fish. At last he saw a very 
large fish below in the water and dived down to get it, but the fish 
opened his mouth and Wesokochauqua was swallowed up. 
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HOW WESOKOCHAUQUA FLEW TO ANOTHER COUNTRY. 


One day Wesokochauqua in his wanderings came to a little rock 
house which was located near a river. Stepping to the door he found it 
open. Inside were two men sitting close together talking. ‘Hello,’ said 
Wesokochauqua. “‘May I come in?’’ The men were blind. They couldn’t 
se him, but thinking his voice sounded friendly, they told him to come 
right in. 

He made himself at home. He helped them prepare their meals, and 
after they had eaten he asked them where they got their water, so that 
he might carry it for them. They told him he would find a rope made of 
bass wood leading from their door to the spring by the side of the 
river. Holding to the rope the blind men were accustomed to find their 
way to the spring. 

Wesokochauqua lived with them a long time. He carried their water 
and waited on them for they were very kind to him. One night he did 
not come back. The next morning one of the blind men started to the 
spring after water. As usual he followed the rope but instead of arriving 
at the spring he fell into the river. Hearing his call for help the other 
blind man went to his rescue. He too followed the rope and fell into the 
river. After a long time they got out and feeling around carefully put 
the rope back into place. The blind men were grieved, for they had been 
kind to Wesokochauqua and liked him very much. They did not under- 
stand why he should play such a trick on them. That evening they held 
council together in the little rock house. They decided to bring him back 
by filling their pipes and drawing long puffs of smoke. 

After a while they seemed to feel the presence of someone in the 
room so they closed the door and fastened it. Picking up their spears 
they tried to find the one that had entered their house so silently. 
Presently a man cried out begging them to have mercy. They knew then 
who it was for it was the voice of the strange man, Wesokochauqua. 
They had drawn him back with their smoke. They asked him why he 
had changed the rope. He told that he meant no harm, that it was not 
needed while he was there and he had forgotten about it when he left. 
Again he was the guest of the blind men but they did not trust him as 
they had before. 

After a while Wesokochauqua wanted to hunt some ducks and geese. 
He had seen them on the river. “If you will just tell me how to catch 
them, we will have a great feast,” said he. 

The blind men again took council together. “He played a trick on us 
once and he may be planning another one. We will send Wesokochauqua 
to another country.’’ Then they called him to them and told him to get 
some basswood and make some strips of rope. ““Tie them around your 

waist,” said they. ““Then dive into the river, reach up and tie the other 
ends of the strips of rope to the legs of the ducks or geese. After you 
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have done this, tell them they are not there to live always but were put 
there for man to eat.” 

Wesokochauqua did as he was told. The birds became frightened anq 
spreading their wings flew away taking the strange man with them, 
Higher and higher they went over fields and forests. He thought it great 
fun to look down on everything. They all seemed so small to him soaring 
so high. After a while he got so far away that he couldn’t see anything 
on the earth. Then he became hungry. He wanted to get back to earth go 
he gave each string a jerk and they all came unfastened. 

Wesokochauqua began coming down rapidly. At first he was afraid 
until he realized that he was not alone. He could not see anyone but 
he could feel their presence. He was afraid no longer but wanted to 
know who his new friend was. ‘““Who are you?” cried Wesokochauqua. 
“T am the Spirit of light,” said the strange voice. “I have guided you 
through the air to a new country. Now if you will tell me where you 
would like to land, I will take you to that place. Be sure you make the 
right choice for we are so near the earth that we cannot change our 
course again.’’ Wesokochauqua looked around and saw the fields, 
forests and streams, He thought the water would not be a bad landing 
for he could swim. Then he saw a nice hollow full of leaves. That, he 
thought, will make a soft landing, so he said, ‘‘In the hollow, please, my 
good friend.” 

The Spirit gave him a shove and was gone. Wesokochauqua came 
down right into a hollow tree. He had not meant a hollow tree but a 
hollow full of leaves. 

After he had been there a long, long time he heard someone coming. 
They came nearer and nearer until they reached the hollow tree. They 
began pounding on the tree to see if there was any bear inside. Wesoko- 
chauqua began growling like a bear and scratching as if trying to get 
out. The men began cutting the tree to get the bear. Thinking they 
might kill him, he spoke to them and begged to be let out. 

At first the men were afraid and started to run away, but he called to 
them kindly, telling them that he was the man that had been up in the 
clouds and would tell them all about it if they would help him to get out. 

After taking council together they decided to free him for they wanted 
to hear what he had to tell them. They had never been to any other 
country nor heard of anyone flying in the air like a bird. When they 
got him out he was almost starved. They took him home with them and 
prepared a feast, having called all their people together to hear the 
strange man tell them of strange things. 

After they had eaten, they all gathered around him to hear of the 
wonderful country. ‘‘When I left, the spirit of the north had made its 
first trip and by pinching each leaf had caused them all to fall off the 
trees. He will soon be coming again and then he will speak to the rivers 
and cause them to stand still. The water will get so hard that you can 
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| walk on it. This time he will stay a long while and cause a white blanket 
| to be spread over the ground to keep it warm. After a while he will again 
speak and cause the water to run and the white blanket to disappear.” 


“How did you get here?” inquired one. Then Wesokochauqua told 


| how he was carried high in the sky and was guided to their country 


where everything was green and growing. Like their feathered friends 


| he had come away from the spirit of the north. 


HOW THE INDIANS TAUGHT KINDNESS 
(THE MAGIC FLIGHT) 


In Abstract. 


White Loon lived with his mother at the edge of the forest. He was 
a handsome youth and much loved by the people of the tribe. He loved 
White Wing, a beautiful girl of a nearby village, and she returned 
his love. Her parents, however, chose that she should marry Black 
Beaver because he was a great hunter, and both White Loon and 
White Wing knew that if she disobeyed her parents she would be 
taken off and killed by the old witch who punishes such disrespect. 
In their despair the two lovers left their homes and wandered about 
valling on the spirits. They did not care where they were going. So 
they met each other in the woods. 

In the morning they came to a camp of Indians. On the edge of the 
camp lived an old woman. White Loon had nothing to give her, so he 
gathered a great pile of wood. When they were leaving she gave him a 
piece of rock and told him to drop it when he had need of anything. 
Soon the lovers saw that they were pursued by the girl’s parents. White 
Loon dropped the rock, and a ridge of rock rose between them and their 
pursuers so that they escaped. 

Again that night they came to a camp and the youth gathered wood 
for an old woman who in sign of gratitude gave him a thorn. She told 
him to drop it in need. That day White Wing’s parents were almost 
upon them again when the youth dropped the thorn and a great thorn 
hedge sprang up to protect them. The girl’s parents had to find stones 
and make themselves stone axes before they could pursue them again. 

A third time White Loon prepared wood for an old woman and this 
time he received a cactus leaf. When their pursuers were almost upon 
them the youth dropped it and a forest of cactus sprang up. 

The lovers came to a river. There was no boat. They asked for super- 
natural help and the spirit took the dipper and made a path for them 
through the river. As soon as they had crossed, the waters rushed 
together and the parents were left without any means of crossing. 
The girl’s father turned back, but the mother was not so easily dis- 
couraged and pushed on. 
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The lovers found refuge with a villa 
its blood about to deceive the girl’s 
When she came up to the village, another old woman to whom the 
lovers had been kind put into the boy’s hand a feather and told him 
to drop it. As he did so, the lovers turned into ducks and flew away, 
They built their nest by a beautiful lake and lived happily. 

This story is told to children to teach them kindness to old people. 
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By TRUMAN MICHELSON. 


Lilian Walker many years ago wrote out these three Ottawa tales in 
ople. Indian, and furnished an English paraphrase. An examination has shown 
that although this last reproduces the spirit of the original, yet it is not 
a close translation. The ‘‘alphabet”’ employed in writing the Ottawa text 
is phonetically inadequate, though highly practial. My own knowledge 
of Ottawa is too imperfect to permit me to restore the Indian text with 
any degree of certainty, and to give an accurate English translation. I 
therefore give the English translations with some revision as written 
out by Lilian Walker. It remains to say that the tales come from the 
Ottawas now located near Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

The second story is, of course, of European origin. The third story has 
a very close counterpart in Fox (Jones, Fox Texts: 66 et sq.) ; Cherokee 
(Mooney, Myths of the Cherokees, 19th Ann. Rep. B. A. E., part 1: 310 
et sq.) ; Ponca (Michelson, information) ; and Oto (Michelson, information). 
The Creek parallel given by Mooney, 1. c., 463, is not as close, though the 
plot is the same. 


Re 
THE LAST DAY OF TECUMSEH’S LIFE. 


As all have heard that Tecumseh was one of the greatest of Indian 
warriors, I will relate as it was told to me by a very old man, twenty- 
seven years ago, whose name I will give, Na-be-na-yak-nee-kodwa-bi, 
(Sitting on half the sky), who died at the age of ninety-one. 

Tecumseh was one of those young Indians who had to go through all 
the forms of those days, such as fasting, being deprived of a great many 
things in which other young people of his age took pleasure, in order to be 
better fitted for the great future that was before him. His parents 
knew that there was something in their son, and that by fasting they 
could find out if he was to be of any good to his people. 

First they made him fast ten days. As he did not dream anything the 
first ten days, his parents gave him another ten days. Again he did not 
dream anything. Then another ten days had to be granted him and just 
a little food given him in the middle of the day. The last night of his 
thirty days of fasting he dreamt. 

He dreamt that his body would be as iron during the battle in which 
he would lead. He was blessed with iron; which meant no bullets or any- 
thing could ever enter his body during his battles and although once ina 


' Printed with permission of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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great while he would lose a man they too would escape injury just by his 
being their leader. Tecumseh had to have a certain kind of a leather belt, 
taken from the hide of a buffalo and this he was to buckle around him 
to hold his garment, and he was to have a minature canoe. With this he 
could always tell whether his battles were to be hard or mild for that 
day. This he told to his parents was his dream. 

His father at once set to work to get him the needs of which he dreamed, 
From the day he set off for battle, before sunrise his little canoe would 
be in use telling him whether the battle fought that day would be severe 
or mild. He would go in the morning to a stream or lake by which they 
had rested during the night, and would put the little canoe into the 
water. It would set off and disappear from sight, but would sooner or 
later return to him. If its stay was long the battle of that day would be 
severe, and he would prepare for the hard fight which would be before 
him. If the little canoe hastened its return he knew the battle 
wouldn’t be severe and by this blessing bestowed upon him many were 
the battles he won. 

At last one morning his little canoe didn’t return. He now knew his 
career was to end that day. Knowing that he was going to die he told his 
men that the blessing bestowed on him had ended. He bowed his head 
to meet his fate without murmuring. 

When Tecumseh returned from any battle, he always unbuckled his 
belt, and the shot and shell which would have shattered his body 
would rattle to the ground. His men would stand amazed with wonder 
at the blessing that had been given him. Tecumseh would beseech in 
low tones that the blessing would be powerful for his men also. 


2. 
A TALE OF A LION. 


Once upon a time there lived a lion in all the luxuries of the rich. At 
some distance a family lived, father, mother and three daughters. The 
youngest being a very handsome girl, the envy of the two older girls, 
they abused her in every way. One day not knowing what to do, this 
little girl wanders away, happens in the direction of the Lion’s home; 
she wanders about the handsome flower garden and, not thinking what 
she is doing, she plucks one little flower. The Lion makes his appearance 
and tells her she will have to live with him for taking that flower; 
he tells her to go into his house. She does as he bids her ; he gives her the 
keys to the different rooms, and tells her she is to stay (he is lion in 
face only). 

Now he says to her, “Sunday I will take you to your parents, and 
whatever I give to you, you must take great care not to lose as your 
sisters will be very kind to you and will beg of you to give them something 
you have on; now be very careful.” 
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Well, when Sunday came they drove to her parents’ with the finest 
of horses. She had never seen better; and sure enough her sisters nearly 
went crazy. She was dressed so fine they wanted first one thing and then 
another, but she would say, no, it was all she had and that she could 
not spare anything; but as she was getting ready to go back to her new 
home one of her sisters snatched away one of her gloves. She coaxed and 
begged for it but her sister would not return it. 

She walks back to the lion’s home: he stops her at the door and tells 
her she cannot enter. ‘‘For you disobeyed me, now you shall have to 
work hard to get me. Come into this room and I will show you something.” 
Hetakes her toa room filled with pictures. ‘‘Now,’’ hesays, “‘thisis myself,” 
as he points to the picture of a young prince, a most beautiful prince. ‘‘If 
it weren’t for my enemies I wouldn’t be the way I am, with this lion face; 
but their revenge will soon end and I will be myself again.’’ He points to a 
door and she steps out; she thinks of what he said; that she would have 
to work hard to get him. What to do she does not know. She goes to the 
woods and wanders around; she thinks of the few days she lived in his 
house; everything that heart could wish for she had and the words he 
said to her rang in her ears. ‘“You will have to work hard to get me.” 
What was she to do? It is dusk when she comes to herself and finds out 
that she is lost but she still walks on, her clothes are torn and her feet are 
tired, not knowing what else to do she keeps on going, and it is so dark 
looking ahead she thinks she sees a light. She goes in that direction and 
sure enough she comes to a little hut. She pushes the door open; a very 
old woman sits by a fire; on hearing someone enter she looks around and 
seeing the little girl says to her, “How came you here, my grand- 
daughter ?”’ and the little girl tells her all. After listening to her story the 
old woman says, “I will help you, but you will have to stay with me a 
few days.” 

Well, the old woman gets busy; in ten days everything is ready for the 
little girl’s journey. The old woman gives her a little bugle which made 
the most entrancing music. Now she says, ““This little bugle is to be the 
means of your winning back that prince; now be very careful and do just 
as I have told you.” In the morning the old woman takes her to a lake. At 
the very edge of the lake sits a very old eagle. The old woman tells her 
to get on its back; she gets on, the old woman hands her a bag full of 
meat, “When you think he is hungry feed him a little of the meat. Across 
this lake is a city. You go direct to the King’s house and ask for work. 
They will hire you.” The eagle starts on their journey. Every little while 
she feeds him; in a few days they arrive at their destination. She goes 
to the King’s house and asks for work. She is hired; one day she sees 
the Prince; she recognizes him; he looks at her and she knows that he 
knows her. His intended wife is living with them also. 

Well, this little girl sets to work to win the Prince; every afternoon 
she goes up to her room and plays on her little bugle; the Prince’s 
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intended wife comes up, on hearing the music, and wants to buy her 
little bugle; she refuses the money but she says,‘‘ If you will let me sleep 
with your intended husband you can have my little bugle.” The lady 
consents, but at night she gives the Prince something to make him sleep 
soundly. The next day the girl gets back the little bugle again. That after. 
noon she goes up to her room and plays again; the lady comes and coaxes 
and begs to buy the little bugle. She asks for the same thing. Every day 
she gets back her little bugle and every day she sells it for the same 
thing, to sleep with the Prince, and every night his intended wife gives 
him the sleeping cordial. 

At last the wedding day arrives. The Prince’s father asks him who that 
is that is crying and talking in his room every night. Of course the Prince 
does not hear the crying and talking, but it sets him to thinking who it 
can be that cries and talks, and he wonders why his intended wife gives 
him that drink every night so he makes up his mind not to drink again, 
Well, again that afternoon the little girl goes up to her room and begins 
to play the most beautiful music, the lady runs up again and coaxes and 
begs for that little bugle and again she asks to sleep with the Prince. 
Well, the lady says, “This will be the last time, as tomorrow night I am 
to marry him, but you may again.’ That night the lady goes to the 
Prince’s room and hands him the glass, the prince takes it from her hand 
and tells her he will drink it in a little while. When she is gone he empties 
it out of the window; after all have retired and every thing is quiet he 
knows some one is entering his room and comes to his bed; of course he 
pretends he is sound asleep. The little girl throws herself on her knees 
beside his bed and coaxes and begs for just one word. ‘‘Oh if he would 
only just speak one word to let me know what I am to do to win him and 
tomorrow night he will be married.’’ The prince pretends heis awakening 
and he tells her that he is going to make everything right with her. He 
gives her a large sum of money and tells her what to buy and tells her 
not to come in until all the invited guests are seated. 

All the next day she is very busy. The intended wife is busy also. 
Towards evening the guests commence to arrive. The last one has gone 
in; the little girl goes in and takes her place; they all look at her, the most 
beautiful of girls. No girl in that big city could be so handsome. Just 
before the ceremony the guests beg the Prince for a story. The Prince 
commences a story and he says, “‘A while back I lived in a certain house 
and I lost the key to one of the doors that I used most. I had another 
key made but it neverfitted that doorlikethe old key. Quite a while after 
I found my old key and the new key I knew would never be of any use 
to me, so I will take my old key back.’’ Crossing the floor he goes and 
takes the hand of the little girl. The Prince marries his little girl. 

This tale has been handed down for generations. 
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AN INDIAN LOVE STORY. 


In the northern part of Michigan there was a settlement of Indians 
by a small lake. Among them there lived one by the name of Ka-che-no- 
ding (Great Wind), and his wife Ka-she-go-qua (Sky Woman), and his 
daughter Me-go-nee-quance (Feather Girl). There lived another family 
with an only son Wah-say-kee-shick (Light In The Sky) in another 
settlement close by, perhaps half a day’s journey with ponies. 

Now it happened that Me-go-nee-quance would go frequently to this 
small pond to bathe. Once when Wah-say-kee-shick was hunting he 
happened to come to this pond and saw her bathing. He fell in love 
with her but did not dare to say anything to his parents. 

Now it was the custom then among all Indians to keep their daughters 
with them in their travels and gatherings. The sons were kept the same 
way, only they were allowed to hunt. And it was the custom for the 
parents to pick out their sons-in-laws and daughters-in-law. 

Wah-say-kee-shick did not know what to do. He was lonely and walked 
about aimlessly. For hours he thought of Me-go-nee-quance. His parents 
noticed that he was very quiet, and asked if he was ill. His parents talked 
about it and decided to get him a wife. Being slightly acquainted with 
the parents of Me-go-nee-quance they loaded ponies and asked Ka-che- 
no-ding for his daughter. As Indians in those days were afraid of each 
other Ka-che-no-ding and his wife thought it best to let their daughter 
go. But Me-go-nee-quance refused to go. They tried to persuade her 
in every way, telling her it would not be well to refuse. 

Me-go-nee-quance went to the pond every day. The many bull-frogs 
there were her only companions. She would mock them and talk to 
them. One day after her parents had told her what a good hunter Wah- 
say-kee-shick was, she ran to the pond to bathe. Now it happened that 
Wah-say-kee-shick had hidden himself in the tall grass near where 
she bathed when he had seen her. Of course as soon as the bull-frogs heard 
the splash of the water they began their tum-tum-tum-tum. So the girl 
began talking to them again and said, ‘‘Frogs wish with me that the 
Indian who wishes to marry me, Wah-say-kee-shick, will die.’’ Of course 
Wah-say-kee-shick heard this, and so he began a tum-tum-tum-tum, 
and answered her, ‘‘You will die if you do not marry that young man. 
Tum-tum-tum-tum. Of course Me-go-nee-quance, not knowing who it 
was, was so frightened that she ran home, and told her parents that 
she would marry Wah-say-kee-shick. 

After a great many years Wah-say-kee-shick told her how he had 


won her. 
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TRICKSTER MARRIES HIS DAUGHTER.! 


By HENRIETTA SCHMERLER. 


The myth of the trickster who lusts after his daughter and by the 
feigning of death achieves his end is told by the North American Indians, 
with variations, over a large area, embracing the Central Woodlands, the 
Plains, the Great Basin, California, the Plateau and Puget Sound. The 
story has also been recorded among the White Mountain Apache and the 
Navajo, but in the latter it is known as a tale of the origin of the Utes, 
and as incest tales are exceedingly rare in the Southwest, we may consider 
these as sporadic occurrences in this region. It is unusual for a tale to 
have so continuous a distribution over the particular area covered by 
this myth, especially as analysis of its elements shows comparatively 
little variation in versions from widely separated tribes. The only 
surprising gap in the distribution occurs in the region occupied by the 
Kutenai, Coeur d’Alene and Nez Percé tribes, from whom no variants 
have been recorded, although the Shoshonean, Plateau and Plains 
peoples by whom they are surrounded and from whose cultures they 
have borrowed extensively possess very detailed versions. An excellent 
and representative version of the myth, recorded by R. H. Lowie among 
the Southern Ute, runs as follows: 

Sunawavi had two daughters and a son. One day he was lying down 
in a little brush lodge. It was raining and the roof leaked so he asked his 
daughters to fix it. While they were doing this he caught sight of his 
elder daughter’s genitalia, which were large, and began to lust for her. 
He thought of possessing both his daughters and considered how he 
might do so. He went out to hunt rabbits. He found an old rabbit bone, 
and stuck it up in front of his tipi. There was snow on the ground, and in 
cleaning it from his feet he purposely stepped on the bone. He cried out 
and his family came out. His wife pulled out the bone, but he pretended 
to be sick. He continued ailing for a long time, at last he said he was about 

to die. He told his family that after his death they should move far away 
to a big village. When they were there, some visitors were going to come 
from another part of the country. One was going to ride a gray horse, 
and he was the one his elder daughter should marry. There would be 
a lot of gambling there. This visitor would stand there. He would be 
good-looking, have his hair wrapped with otterskin and carry an otter 
skin quiver. “He is a good fellow, and if my daughter marries him she 
will never starve.” He pretended to get worse. ‘‘When I die, I want you 
to burn me up. Roll me up in blankets on a pile of wood and burn me. 

1 The tragic death of Miss Schmerler, during a field trip at Whiteriver, 
Arizona, occurred while this article was in press. Her death was a loss to 
anthropology, to which she had devoted her best efforts. 
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Don’t look back. If anyone looks back, someone else will die, it will bring 
bad luck.” So they tried to burn him and went off without turning back. 
However, the little boy turned back and said, “‘My father rolled off.” 
The old woman said, “Your father told you not to look back.” — “My 
father rolled off.’’ — ‘‘Well, then he is dead.” 

They went to the next village and told the people about the death; 
they were very sad. After several days visitors came from different parts 
of the country and they looked out for a man riding a gray horse, but he 
did not come, until one day they espied him. ‘““That is the young man 
your father told us about. When he gets to those lodges, we'll tell him 
we want him.’’ He stopped in the camp and stood behind the gamblers. 
He was carrying an otterskin quiver and his hair was decorated with 
otterskin. The little boy went up to him and ran back telling his mother 
it was the man his father had spoken of. Then he was sent again to invite 
him to become the old woman’s son-in-law. The boy called him, but the 
man replied, ‘“Wait till sundown.” The boy returned with the message. 
Sunawavi spoke to the sun and made him set soon. He went to the 
family, who were seated, and sat between his daughters, who did not 
recognize him. The little boy, however, nudged his mother, saying, ‘“‘He 
looks like father.’’ His mother pushed him. ‘‘Don’t say that, he is dead.”’ 
But the boy repeated, “‘His face resembles father’s.” The old woman was 
ashamed to look at him and went to bed. ‘“Take whichever girl you 
want.”” He chose the elder daughter. They went to bed. In the night he 
had his will and the girl screamed. The old woman said, ““What’s the 
matter ? When I was young, it was the same way. At first it hurts, but 
later it does not.”’ 

The next morning the old woman asked the man to go where her hus- 
band had been in the habit of catching rats. He went off with the little 
boy. When they got to a big rat’s house, the boy teased them out of the 
holes with a stick, while the man turned small, entered the holes, ate 
up the big ones inside and threw out the little ones. The boy said, “I 
think it is my father, this is the way he used to do.”’ So he looked sharply 
and caught sight of four marks on Sunawavi’s teeth. Thus he recognized 
his father. He pushed his stick into the hole and rushed home. Sunawavi 
said, ‘‘Go on teasing the rats. What is the matter?’ There was no 
answer ; he saw the boy running off. 

When near home the boy shouted, ‘“That husband of yours is your 
father!’” The people were scared. The old woman asked her daughter 
what her husband had done while cohabiting. She said, ‘“He sucked my 
breast.”’ ‘“That’s what he does with me, it is your father.’’ She was 
furious and cut up his quiver, bow and arrows, threw them into the fire, 
and said, “Let us run away.’”’ They went up toward heaven. Sunawavi 
got home and said, ‘“‘Wait for me.”’ His wife answered, ‘“You are no good, 
you did a dirty thing with your daughters. We will not live with you any 
more, but are going to the sky.’”’ — ‘‘Wait for me.’’ — ‘‘No, it is too late. 
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You are going to be turned into a wolf. At sundown you will go round 
the country and cry biting your tail.” Sunawavi said, ‘You shall pe 
stars.” “It is well.”” Thus they became the four stars to be seen in the 
evening and named Soneyan. 

The name of the daughter was Uparasyuwits, that of the boy Ivitspipin, 

The apparent presence (see Thompson, p. 304) of this myth among the 
Déné Peaux-de-Liévre (Hare) of the Mackenzie River region of Canada 
raises a number of problems, both of distribution and of the methodology 
involved in the handling of the myth. The distance between the Déné 
Peaux-de-Liévre and the Chilcotin, otherwise the northernmost outpost 
of the tale, is sufficiently great to warrant a close scrutiny and analysis 
of the story as recorded by Petitot. It is in brief as follows: 

The giant hero falls in love with his beautiful step-daughter. This 
“incestuous” conduct infuriates his wife, who tells him of her intention 
to kill him. He tells her that to do this she must pile a great heap of 
faggots on his body and burn him, as only in this way can death conquer 
him. His wife burns him according to his instructions, and remarries, 
The great stone axe of the giant has not been burned, however, and is 
soon seen by the daughter emerging from under the log under which they 
have buried the ashes of the giant. The girl tells her mother that her 
father is probably merely asleep, and not dead. The woman takes the 
stone axe and strikes the burned corpse of her husband again and again 
but cannot put an end to it. The giant wakes up full of life and promises 
in the future to act wisely. A short time afterwards he again commits 
his old crime. The woman kills him again, and burns him over again 
with such a great fire that the flames reach up to the sky. At this point 
we are told that this is the reason why before the coming of the whites 
the Peaux-de-Liévre burned their enemies, those at least who had killed 
one of them. In true trickster fashion, the giant again wakes up — the 
old woman cannot put an end to him. 

Although at first glance we seem to have here a version of our story, 
minuter analysis will prove that this is not the case. In this story we do, 
it is true, have the feigning of death, but in a very different context. 
The trickster does not do it in order to satisfy his lust for his step-daugh- 
ter, as in the Southern Ute tale, for he has already made her his mistress. 
Neither does he come back in disguise to achieve his end a second time. 
Only after he has once more been living with his family for some time 
does he repeat his incestuous conduct with his step-daughter, and, 
moreover, in his own person. The only elements which the tale has in 
common with the Trickster Marries his Daughter tale are the incest motif 
and the instructions, which the giant gives his wife, to burn him. The 
incest motif alone is too widespread to be a valid criterion as to whether 
this tale belongs to the class we are discussing. The burning element is 
likewise a poor criterion. Even though burning is not the customary 
mode of disposal of the dead in this tribe, in this very tale we are told 
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that it was formerly the custom to dispose of enemies in this fashion. 
As there is no other element in the Peaux-de-Liévre story peculiar to the 
tale in hand, we are compelled to conclude that this is merely one of the 
many trickster tales told by the American Indians, and not a version 
of the specific tale we are discussing. 

We are faced by a somewhat similar difficulty in the case of the 
apparent presence (see Thompson, p. 305) of this myth among the 
Seneca. At the end of the tale of S’hodieonskon, the evil trickster, 
recorded by Curtin-Hewitt, the trickster kills a chief and takes both his 
wives. At the funeral of the chief he pretends grief at the chief’s death 
and wishes to be buried with him. This is done, and the next day some 
boys hear a voice coming from the graveyard. The people dig him up and 
the trickster tells them that he was sent back to marry the two widows. 
The people consent. It is rather surprising to find this tale listed in 
Thompson’s bibliography of the Iecherous Father, as even the motif of 
incest which by definition is absolutely basic to the story is completely 
lacking. 

One difficulty that confronts the student who attempts to trace the 
distribution of this tale lies in its coarseness. Christianized tribes are 
hesitant about recounting the lewd details which characterize it, parti- 
cularly when, as it so often happens, the recorder himself is a minister 
or missionary. For example, a version of this tale, with Wisukejak as its 
hero, was recorded by Skinner among the Plains Cree, while it is 
conspicuously lacking in the Cree Trickster Tales which were recorded 
by the Rev. E. Ahenakew (JAFI, 42) and which also center around 
Wisukejak. 

We have, however, a sufficient number of variants for purposes of 
analysis and comparison. The following table of the elements of the tale 
is based on thirty-three versions from twenty-seven tribes. The daughter 
as the object of the trickster’s incestuous lust is not a fixed element. 
It is sometimes his niece, sometimes his step-daughter, sometimes his 
sister, and sometimes several daughters, but emphasis on the incest is 
found in all versions. Likewise, the trickster changes his name according 
to the culture area, running the gamut of trickster characters: e. g. 
Raven, Coyote, Spider, Iktomi, Wisukejak, Nanabushu, Sitconski, etc. 

I. INTRODUCTION. 
A. Trickster goes rabbit-hunting with his mother-in-law and 
kills her: Southern Paiute (1); Western Mono (1). 
For the distribution of this element, which is also found 
among some of the other tribes which enter into this dis- 
cussion, but in an entirely different setting, see Thompson, 
Pp. 305. 
B. Trickster sees his daughter’s vulva: Southern Ute; Northern 
Shoshone; Southern Paiute (2); Kaibab; Shuswap; Thomp- 
son; Chilcotin; Wintun; Assiniboine. 
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1. When she is on the roof; Southern Ute; Southern Paiyte 
(2); 

2. Trickster causes her to go on roof for this purpose: Kaibab: 
Wintun. 

C. Trickster burns the girl’s groins: Chilcotin. 

1. Trickster prescribes a remedy (in the form of his own penis 

disguised under foliage in the woods): Chilcotin; Nootka, 
For the distribution of this element, which has bee, 
recorded in the area between Comox and Bellacoola, and 
is well-known at least as far as southern Alaska, see Boas, 
RBAE, 31, p. 707. 

II. TRICKSTER LUSTS AFTER DAUGHTER: all versions. 

III. TRICKSTER FEIGNS ILLNESS. 

A. Trickster wounds himself: Southern Ute; Northern Shoshone; 
Uintah Ute; Southern Paiute (1); Western Mono (1). 

B. Trickster pretends to be sick; all except Southern Paiute (2); 
Dakota; Wishram. 

C. Trickster seeks intercourse pickaback. 

1. With daughters: Northern Shoshone; Uintah Ute; Serrano 
2. And with wife also: Northern Shoshone; Uintah Ute. 
a) While being carried home wounded: Northern Shoshone. 
b) While being carried to burial place: Uintah Ute. 
c) While being carried up to sky: Serrano 
After ascent of family to sky, Coyote finally prevails 
on his youngest daughter to come down and get him. 
When he is on her back he cannot keep from annoying 
her, and she throws him off her back and thus kills 
him.! 
IV. TRICKSTER GIVES INSTRUCTIONS TO FAMILY WHEN ANNOUNCING 

COMING DEATH. 

A. Burn me up: Southern Ute; Northern Shoshone; Southern 
Paiute (1); Kaibab; Uintah Ute; Western Mono (1, 2); Maidu 
(1); Serrano. 

1. House will burn down and you must go away: Maidu (2). 

B. Bury me in tree or on sticks: Arapaho (1, 2); Crow; Gros 
Ventre (1); Assiniboine; Navajo. 

1. And dont bind me: Gros Ventre (1, 2); Arapaho (r1, 2); 
Crow. 

C. Bury me in the ground: Canadian Dakota; Pawnee; Shuswap; 
Thompson. 

D. Bury me under my canoe: Chilcotin. 

E. Put food with me when I die: Dakota; Canadian Dakota; 
Shuswap; Ojibwa (1); Thompson; Crow; Okanagon. 


1 The pickaback motif has a distribution of its own in this region. 
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. Put implements with me when I die: Gros Ventre (1). 
. Don’t look back after you bury me: Southern Ute; Northern 


Shoshone; Southern Paiute (1); Kaibab; Uintah Ute; Western 

Mono (1, 2); Maidu (1, 2). 

In the Taitnepam version the point is completely lost and 

Coyote tells them to come and look at him after he is dead. 

1. Or you will be harmed: Uintah Ute; Northern Shoshone; 
Southern Ute; Western Mono (1). 


. When I die move to another village: Southern Ute; Navajo. 
. When I die go to your uncle: Serrano; Shuswap; Thompson. 


1. Who looks exactly like me: Serrano. 


. When I die go to my sister: Okanagon. 
. Reject the first suitors that come for our daughter: Northern 


Shoshone; Kaibab. 


. Marry our daughter to a visitor that will come: Chilcotin; 


Shuswap; Okanagon; Plains Cree; Assiniboine; Dakota. 
1. On a horse of a certain color: Southern Ute; Kaibab; 
Uintah Ute; Crow; Thompson. 

. With rock-squirrels: Northern Shoshone. 

. With otter-skin: Canadian Dakota; Southern Ute. 

. Making arrows: Pawnee. 

. With white clay over one eye: Gros Ventre (1, 2). 

6. Dressed in a certain way: Navajo. 

7. With a skull: Crow. 

8. Resembling me: Wishram; Maidu (2). 

g. With a panther-skin quiver and a prairie-dog: White 
mountain Apache. 


ab WwW N 


. FEIGNING OF DEATH. 
A. 


Trickster feigns death, is buried, and all instructions are 
followed: all versions except Wintun; Southern Paiute (2) — 
see explanation of inclusion of these tales below. 


. Trickster awakes from death for a minute to tell wife how to 


apply red face paint: Dakota; Ojibwa (2). 


. Little son looks back and sees father get away: Kaibab; 


Southern Ute; Uintah; Northern Shoshone; Western Mono 

(I, 2). 

1. Son sees father as he peers under his crooked arm: Northern 
Shoshone; Western Mono (1, 2); Uintah. 


. Trickster strews bones and debris around burial place: 


Arapaho (2); Gros Ventre (1); Maidu (2); Plains Cree; Tait- 

nepam; Dakota. 

1. Trickster puts salmon under canoe so that they will stink: 
Chilcotin. 


. Trickster tells coyotes to pretend to have eaten the corpse: 


Assiniboine; Gros Ventre (I, 2). 
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VI. RETURN OF TRICKSTER. 
A. 


Vill. 


. TRICKSTER MARRIES DAUGHTER AND HAS INTERCOURSE WITH HER: 
all versions except Western Mono (1), where he is forestalled by 
his son, and Ojibwa (1, 2), where he is forestalled by the girls 
themselves. 

DISCOVERY OF TRICKSTER. 

A. 


QO 


. Trickster transforms natural objects into apparel or men, and 


. Sister discovers trickster’s identity: Assiniboine: Tait- 


. Daughter-wife discovers trickster’s identity: 
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Trickster returns to family in disguise: Western Mono (2): 
Maidu (2); Assiniboine; Uintah Ute; Southern Paiute (j). 
Navajo; Shuswap; Chilcotin; Dakota; Canadian Dakota: 
White mountain Apache. 
1. With one eye covered: Pawnee; Arapaho (I, 2); Gros 
Ventre (I, 2). 
a) With clay: Arapaho (1, 2); Gros Ventre (1, 2). 


canoe: Shuswap; Chilecotin; Okanagon. 

1. Through defecation: Chilcotin; Okanagon. 
For further instances of this element in tribes on the North- 
west Coast, see Boas, RBAE, 31, p. 579. 


Little son discovers trickster’s identity. 

1. By general resemblance: Southern Ute: Dakota; Canadian 
Dakota; Pawnee. 

. When boy goes rat or sqirrel catching with trickster: 
Southern Ute; Uintah Ute; Northern Shoshone; Southern 
Paiute (1): Kaibab: Maidu (2). 

In the Plains Cree version the trickster goes off to hunt 

with his own son calling him brother-in-law-but here the 

point of the hunt, the recognition, is completely omitted. 

a. By looking at him through a hole in the rock: Uintah 
Ute: Southern Paiute (1). 

b. By recognizing marks or holes on trickster’s teeth: 
Southern Ute; Northern Shoshone; Uintah Ute. 

3. By scar: Crow. 


N 


nepam. 
1. By his speech: Taitnepam. 


I. By general resemblance: Pawnee: Assiniboine; Serrano. 
2. By wart on his head: Northern Shoshone; White Mountain 
Apache. 

. By scar: Gros Ventre (1, 2); Maidu (1, 2). 

. By clay falling from his eye: Arapaho (1, 2). 

. By the smell of the son she bears to him: Western Mono (2). 

. By finding coyote hair around her groins: Okanagon. 

7. While hunting for lice on his head: Maidu (1, 2): Plains 
Cree; Chilcotin; White mountain Apache. 
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D. Wife-mother discovers trickster’s identity. 

1. By absence of him or his bones from his burial place: 
Navajo. The neighbors discover it in this manner among 
the Taitnepam. 

2. By his yellow thighs: Dakota. 

3. By general resemblance: Maidu (r). 

E. Mouse acquaints the girl with trickster’s feigned death: 

Ojibwa (1, 2). 


. FLIGHT OF FAMILY. 


A. Family ascends to sky: Southern Ute; Southern Paiute (1, 2) ; 
Kaibab; Uintah Ute; Northern Shoshone; Serrano; Ojibwa (2). 
1. Members of family become stars: Southern Ute: Southern 
Paiute (1, 2): Kaibab; Uintah Ute; Serrano. 
For the distribution of the escape to the stars element, 
see Thompson, p. 292. 
. And leave sounds behind them: Kaibab. 
3. Trickster discovers that he is talking to himself: Uintah 
Ute. 
4. Dialogue between trickster and his wife in the sky: Uintah 
Ute; Kaibab 
. Child wishes trickster to look up: Kaibab; Uintah Ute; 
Southern Paiute (1, 2). 
6. Trickster names them: Southern Paiute (1, 2); Uintah Ute; 
Kaibab. 
B. Counter-trickery and flight of girls: Ojibwa (1, 2). 


NS 


wn 


. PUNISHMENT OF TRICKSTER. 


A. Trickster is turned into a wolf, dog or coyote: Southern Ute; 
Kaibab; Crow; Uintah Ute; White Mountain Apache. 

. Trickster is beaten : Arapaho (2); Gros Ventre (2); Wintun. 

. Trickster is driven away; Western Mono (2); Plains Cree. 

D. Trickster is killed: Dakota; Canadian Dakota; Pawnee; 
Serrano; Western Mono (1); Wintun. 

E. Trickster runs or flies away: Gros Ventre (1); Crow; Assini- 
boine; Wishram; Northern Shoshone; Thompson; Taitnepam ; 
Shuswap; White Mountain Apache. 


B 
Cc 


. DUCK AS DOCTOR: Southern Paiute (2); Northern Shoshone. 


In the Southern Paiute version the trickster thrusts an extra 
penis into his daughter’s vulva and thus makes her sick. Duck 
finally consents to doctor the girl and sends the trickster off on a 
false errand. During his absence Duck extracts the penis and 
cooks it in the ashes. The escape to the sky then takes place. Then 
the trickster takes the cooked penis out of the ashes and eats it, 
only to discover its real nature when he is half way through. 

In the Northern Shoshone version Duck marries the trickster’s 
daughters after the trickster’s flight. One gives birth to a little 
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girl. The trickster returns as an old man and fondles the baby. 

He secretly leaves his penis in her vagina and thus makes her sick 

Duck gets Hummingbird to suck out the member, which is then 

burnt in the fire. The escape to the sky then takes place. The 

point made in the former version concerning his eating of his own 
member is lost, as he finds a deer’s head in the ashes and eats it. 
XII. MORAL DRAWN AT THE END OF THE STORY: Crow; Dakota; Pawnee: 

Maidu (2); Wishram; Southern Ute. 

A. Wickedness of incestuous conduct emphasized: Crow; Dakota: 
Maidu (2); Southern Ute; Navajo; White Mountain Apache. 

B. Trickster responsible for incestuous deeds of later generations: 
Wishram; Dakota. 

C. The tale is told to teach the young men that when they marry 
and have children they should never think of marrying their 
own children, for it is wrong: Pawnee (Dorse’s note). 
Although it is only in the above versions that the attitude 
towards the trickster is given verbal expression, the moral 
judgment on his act is very adequately expressed in the 
punishment meted out to him in the other versions. In several 
versions, however, e. g. Maidu (1); Assiniboine; Plains Cree, 
the whole incident is treated as a good joke, and the trickster 
runs away laughing or hears others laughing. 


As the feigning of death is lacking in the Wintun and Southern Paiute 
(2) versions, and as this is one of the basic elements of this particular 
incest story, it is necessary to justify their inclusion in the above analysis. 
The Wintun story is in brief as follows: A man and woman have two 
little daughters. The woman dies and the man buries her in such a manner 
that he can continue to have intercourse with the corpse. He tells his 
daughters not to go to the grave as the spirit which killed her might harm 
them (similar to IV G 1). When the corpse decomposes the old man 
covers the hole with mud. The two girls reach puberty and the old man’s 
lust is excited by them (II). He plans how to obtain them. He sets the 
house on fire and pretends to be asleep. He has them climb up on the 
roof to extinguish the fire (I B 2) and tells them to spread their legs apart 
(thus the better to see their privates). He pretands to be ill (III B). He 
tells each daughter in turn to step upon him, alleging his belief in the 
medical efficacy of this act, but really to get a better view of their 
privates. At the end of the winter he tells them to go to the north where 
they will find a killer of deer, whom they shall marry (similar to IV L). 
They are unwilling to leave him, but are finally prevailed upon. As soon 
as they leave he becomes strong (similar to disguise motif, VI A), picks 
up the house in his arms and carries it to the place at which they are 
going to stop. They arrive and he marries them both (VII). After a few 
days he bids them return to see their father. They both leave, and he 
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quickly lifts the house back to the former site. Then he becomes old and 
lies on his bed at the edge of the fire. They come home and tend him for 
several days, until he bids them return to their husband. This incident 
is repeated several times. But one time he is too slow in bringing the 
house back and the girls see someone carrying the house. They run in to 
see who it is and discover that it is their old father, who is lying there 
with ashes all over his face (VIII C 1). Furious at the deception, they beat 
him to death (X B, D). Then they go away and are transformed. Several 
variants of this story are given, but the plot remains essentially the same. 

Here we have the incestuous lust of the trickster father for his daugh- 
ters, the roof and vulva episode, the feigned illness, the instructions as to 
whom they should marry, the trickster’s disguise, the father’s marriage 
to the daughters, the discovery of the trickster’s identity by the daughters 
and the revenge taken on the father. To omit this story from a list of our 
variants because the feigning of death is missing would be pedantry of the 
worst sort, as it is quite evident that despite this important omission we 
have here the psychological setting and the plot sequence which character- 
ize the various versions of the Trickster Marries his Daughter tale. 

The second version of the Southern Paiute tale is more similar to that 
of the Northern Shoshone than to the first version of the Southern 
Paiute. It is not a complete rendering of the tale of the trickster who 
marries his daughter, but contains a number of elements common to the 
version recorded among the Northern Shoshone. We have here the 
trickster catching sight of his daughter’s vulva (I B) while she is on the 
roof (I B 1) and lusting after her (II), the insertion of his penis into her 
vagina (a modified form of VII), the necessity for a doctor, the coming 
of Duck as doctor (XI) and the incident of the cooked member, the flight 
of the family to the sky (IX A) and transformation into stars (IX A 1), 
the wish that the trickster look up (IX A 5), and the naming incident 
(IX A 6). Since this version has so many of the elements common to 
other versions of the tale, and as it is found in the very heart of our 
distribution, we may conclude that it is indeed a Trickster Marries his 
Daughter tale but that it has suffered one of those peculiar metamorphoses 
which the student of myth must nevertheless take into account. 

A somewhat similar process has been at work in the case of the Kaiyam 
tales recorded by Hill-Tout and Prof. Boas among the Stseelis and 
Lillooet of the lower Fraser River. Hill-Tout’s Lillooet version is as 
follows: Kaiyam, an old woman, makes two girls out of the soft-roed 
salmon.! They grow up. One day Kaiyam becomes sick (III B) and tells 
the girls what they must do when she dies. She tells them to put her 
paint, stone hammer and wedge, spear and basket, paddle and canoe and 
fisher head-band with her when she dies (IV F). In four days she dies and 
the girls follow her instructions (V A). The next day a visitor comes, 


1 This motif has a distribution of its own in this region. 
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and they do not know that it is their grandmother in disguise, merely 
shamming death (VI A). They prepare a meal for him, but being in 
reality a toothless old woman he cannot chew his food and hides his 
face with his blanket when he spits the roots out. When he stands up 
the roots drop and the girls are at a loss to explain why he has not 
eaten them. That night the visitor has intercourse with both girls (VII), 
using the pestle and hammer as male genitals. When the girls discover 
the next morning that their genitals are swollen they suspect Kaiyam 
and decide to tickle the man that night in order to force him to open 
his mouth. They tickle Kaiyam until she opens her mouth and confesses 
her identity (VIII C). The girls then tickle her to death (X D). 

Here we have all the salient elements of the Trickster Marries his 
Daughter myth: the lust for the daughters, the feigning of sickness and 
death, the instructions prior to death, the return in disguise, the marriage 
to the daughters, the unmasking of the trickster by the daughters, and 
the punishment of the trickster. Even the feeling of shame associated 
with illicit intercourse and present in most incest stories is recorded by 
Prof. Boas in his Lillooet version, which concludes with: “‘the girls were 
so ashamed that they ran away.’’ Although, due to the inverted sex of 
the trickster, this story cannot be actually classed with our authentic 
versions, from the point of view both of plot and of distribution (the 
Lillooet are geographically situated between the Thompson and the 
Okanagon, both of which tribes have complete versions) a direct connec- 
tion must be assumed. 

Note: According to Michelson (JAFL 30, 492), our myth is found 
among the Peoria Indians, although in the paper cited he gives no 
version of it. 
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INSPIRATIONAL DREAMS IN EASTERN ASIA.! 


By BERTHOLD LAUFER. 


In discussing briefly the subject of inspirational dreams I must 
disclaim at the outset any technical knowledge of dream psychology, 
There is a vast literature on this subject chiefly produced by psychiatrists 
like Freud and Kraepelin and psychologists, most of which I confess ] 
have not read and may never hope to have the time to read. The best 
introduction to the subject for our purposes is that of an orientalist, 
Georg Jacob, whose book is entitled ‘“Marchen und Traum” (Hannover, 
1923), written with special reference to the Orient and provided with a 
good bibliography. 

My main object in presenting these remarks is to call the attention of 
our ethnologists interested in the inspirational dreams of the North 
American Indians to some striking parallels in eastern Asia and to stim- 
ulate them to a more profound investigation of this interesting problem, 
which has been but little studied and which I believe will be better 
comprehended with due consideration of corresponding phenomena in 
other culture areas. 

Although the scientific study of dreams is still in its initial stages and 
the interpretation of cases and symptoms varies to a great extent, it is 
quite safe to assert now that dreams have exerted an enormous influence 
on the formation of human behavior and culture. Many motives of legends 
and fairy tales have justly been traced to dreams; many mythical 
concepts and motives of art and even entire works of art have been 
inspired by them. It is infinitely more probable that the majority of 
fabulous monsters and chimaeras which so abundantly pervade all 
oriental arts owe their origin to visions and dreams than, as has been 
suggested, to the discovery and imaginative reproduction of real fossil 
monsters. As may be expected, the exaggerations of the specialist have also 
been at work in this field; and as we have pan-sexualists, who reduce 
everything to sex, so there are also “pan-dreamists” (or pan-oneiroman- 
tists) who exert themselves to trace all happenings to dreams. 

Both India and China possess an ancient literature on dreams, and 
from earliest times have had a special class of dream interpreters to whose 
verdicts great attention was paid. Many hundreds, more probably even 
thousands, of dreams are recorded in the Chinese annals and in the 
biographies of individuals, and have had a sometimes far-reaching effect 
on the course of historical events; but despite this abundance of material 
no one has ever made a special study of Indian or Chinese dreams. Of all 


1 Read at the Meeting of the Central Section of the American Anthropo- 
logical Association, Milwaukee, May 9, 1930. 
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categories of dreams the inspirational dream is the most interesting, 
pecause it has proved a creative force in literature, science, and art, 
or stimulated ambition or provoked activity of one sort or another. 

An inspirational dream opens the history of the conversion to Bud- 
dhism of the Mongol emperors. This conversion was accomplished by the 
Grand Lama of the famous Sa-skya monastery in Tibet, 50 miles north 
of Mount Everest. This was Blo-gros rgyal-mts‘an, usually called by his 
title P‘ags-pa (“Reverend”). He was summoned to Peking by the emperor 
Kubilai in A. D. 1261, who received from him the Hevajra consecration. 
Hevajra is the name of a mystic Buddha. 

The Mongol chronicler Sanang Setsen narrates that on the first day 
when the Tibetan church dignitary had an audience with the Grand 
Khan he was unable to answer any questions put to him by his majesty 
and could not even comprehend a single word of what he said. Deeply 
alarmed, he begged the emperor to be excused and to be allowed to 
continue the conversation the following day. The cause of his incompe- 
tence was that the text of the Tantras (magic spells) of Hevajra, which 
formerly was the property of the Sa-skya family, was now in the hands 
of the Grand Khan, and that P‘ags-pa had not seen the book. In con- 
sequence the saint passed a night full of sorrow and anguish. During that 
night he had a dream of an old man, who had the appearance of a 
Brahman, with snow-white hair tied into a knot on the crown of his head, 
holding in his hand a flute made from a human thighbone. This old man 
ordered P‘ags-pa to light a lamp, and then produced a box from which 
he took a book that contained the text of the Hevajratantra. P‘ags-pa 
perused the book in his dream and memorized its contents. On the follow- 
ing day he was able to answer the emperor’s questions, gave him his 
benediction, and received the title ‘“‘king of the doctrine in the three 
countries [i. e. China, Tibet, and Mongolia], the holy Lama.” The old 
man who had appeared to him in his dream was the tutelary god Mahakala 
(“the Great Black One’’), a form of Civa. In fact, a brass or bronze image 
of Mahakala in the form of a Brahman, holding a bone flute, such as 
P‘ags-pa saw in his vision, still exists.1 This role of Civa-Mahakala as an 
inspirationalist is of ancient date in India. The most perfect grammar 
produced in India, that of Panini, is ascribed to an inspiration of this god. 

Inspirations obtained by dreams play an extensive role in the latest, 
mediaeval phase of Buddhism, the Yoga or Tantra school, which com- 
bined the teachings of Mahayana Buddhism with the mystic doctrines of 
the Yoga system of Patajijali. This system consisted chiefly in the 
practice of magic and sorcery aiming at endowment with supernatural, 
miracle-working power. This was attained by recitation of mystic formulas 
(tantra), litanies, or spells accompanied by music and certain positions 

or distortions of the fingers (mudra). Mental concentration on a single 


1 A. Griinwedel, Mythologie des Buddhismus, pp. 54, 63—64, 176. 
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point was required with a view to annihilate thought, and resulted in g 
mental and physical coma, auto-suggestions, visions, and dreams. The 
spells and the magical powers obtained from them were in the hands of 
certain deities, who had to be exorcised, so that it is no wonder that these 
appeared to the visionaries in their dreams and inspired them to write 
certain books or to visit a certain country for the purpose of propagating 
religion. Thus, (anti is instructed by the goddess Tara in a dream to go 
to Ceylon to preach the Mahayana; Abhayakaragupta is visited twice in 
a dream by the goddess Vajravarahi, who exhorted him to write manuals 
and obtain salvation through her.! Other saints, by beholding the face 
of a god in a dream, obtained the highest miraculous powers, such as 
lightening their bodies, flying through the air, assuming any shape, 
reaching any place, etc. 

The Chinese theory of dreams is as follows: A double soul is distinguish- 
ed in every individual — a material or animal soul called /‘o, which 
regulates the functions of life, is indissolubly attached to the body and 
goes down to earth with it after death; and a spiritual soul, called hun, 
which governs the functions of reason, is able to leave the body and at 
death goes to heaven, carrying with it an appearance of physical form. 
A dream arises when the connection of the body with the spiritual soul is 
interrupted. The body lives as long as the material soul dwells in it, but 
is doomed to die as soon as it escapes. The spiritual soul, however, may 
leave the body without endangering its life. This is the case in swoons, 
trances, and dreams. The soul separates from the body and enters into 
communication with spirits; it may freely interview the souls of the 
departed or have speech with the gods. At the end of the dream the soul 
returns to the body. 

The Chinese are perhaps the only people who have conceived a way 
of representing dreams pictorially. From the head of the sleeper radiates 
a fluttering band or the dream-path in form of a lane on which are drawn 
or painted the figures appearing in the dreamer’s vision. A beautiful 
example of this kind may be seen in Field Museum, carved on a rhino- 
ceros-horn cup where a handsome maiden asleep dreams of her Prince 
Charming. 

The form of dream known as incubation or temple sleep formerly 
played a prominent role in China. Every town has a tutelary god styled 
“the father of the walls and moats’’ (Ch‘eng huang ye) and worshiped 
in a special temple. These city gods are defunct and deified officials who, 
during their tenure of office, had merited appreciation from the city 
under their administration. The city god cares for the welfare of the 
inhabitants under his jurisdiction, and is the mediator between this and 
the other life, keeping an account of all good and evil deeds of his protégés 
and reporting these to the gods of Heaven and Hell. The worship of city 


1 Griinwedel, Taranatha’s Edelsteinmine, pp. 110, 112, 113. 
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gods reached its climax toward the end of the fourteenth century under 
the first emperor of the Ming dynasty. At that time it was obligatory for 
all officials of higher ranks when entering a walled city to pass the first 
night in the temple of the city god, in order to receive his instructions in 
a dream. In case of a difficult point in law judges will spend the night in 
the city god’s temple, in the hope that the god will appear to them in a 
dream and enlighten them on the case in question. Sometimes a district 
magistrate or judge will adjourn his court to the temple hall in order to 
give solemnity to the trial, to intimidate the witnesses or to encourage 
them to speak the truth. The temple sleep is always preceded by bathing 
and fasting, and the official betakes himself to the temple in a solemn 
procession. Sometimes a written petition is burnt before the altar of the 
god with proper ritual, and then the official retires to rest in an adjoining 
room. There are stories to the effect that ashes of the burnt document 
had, traced in them, the name of the guilty person and the place where he 
lived, whereupon he was duly brought to justice." 

Not only officials, but also plain people, in case of a difficult decision, 
resort to the expedient of seeking a dream by visiting a temple; burning 
incense, they invoke the deity to favor them with a dream that will shed 
light on the subject of their perplexity. They frequently go to sleep before 
the image of the god. Should they have a dream, they rise and inquire by 
means of a certain process of divination whether the dream was really 
sent by the god in answer to their prayer. When an affirmative reply is 
received, they proceed to study the character of the dream or consult a 
dream interpreter to decide on a course of action.” In the province of 
Fu-kien it is customary for people to sleep on a grave for the purpose 
of provoking a revelation in a dream.* This custom reminds one of what 
Herodotus (IV, 172) reports anent the Nasamones who predict the 
future by visiting the graves of their ancestors, where they pray and fall 
asleep and act in accordance with their dreams. 

Examples of inspirational dreams are known from China prior to the 
introduction of Buddhism. Thus, Confucius in his earlier years had fre- 
quent dreams of Chou Kung, his ideal in political wisdom, whose prin- 
ciples and institutions he endeavored to put into practice; and when he 
grew old and disillusioned, he complained that “for a long time he had 
not dreamt, as he was wont to do, of the Duke of Chou.’’* Confucius is 
also said to have received a premonition of his coming death through a 
dream, in which he saw himself seated between the two pillars of the 
platform in front of his house, receiving offerings due to the dead. Seven 
days later he died.5 


1 cf. G. Willoughby-Meade, Chinese Ghouls and Goblins, p. 85. 
* cf. J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, 1868, p. 449. 

* De Groot, Fétes, p. 593. 

‘Lun yu, VII, 52. 

® Legge, Li ki, I, p. 138; Chavannes, Se-ma Ts‘ien, V, p. 424. 
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Another inspirational dream of ancient date, in which a portrait is ip 
question, is of interest. When Wu Ting (1324—1266 B. C.), a ruler of the 
Yin or Shang dynasty, lost the services of his aged teacher Kan-p‘an, 
who advised him on government affairs, he was in quest of a new 
counselor. Therefore he addressed a prayer to Shang-ti, the supreme 
god, requesting that he should reveal to him in a dream the man capable 
of acting as his prime minister. In his dream he really saw the likeness of 
the man selected by God, but he could not find him among the high 
dignitaries of the empire, though he searched all over the country. A 
portrait was then made of the man, as he had appeared to the emperor 
in his dream, and this was circulated throughout the empire. Finally 
this led to the discovery of the man in the person of a common workman, 
Fu Yiie by name, who was raised to the post of prime minister. 

Tao K‘an, a celebrated Chinese statesman (A. D. 259—334), once had 
a dream which led to his advancement. He dreamed that he scaled the 
heights of heaven with the aid of eight wings, and passed through eight 
of the celestial doors, but was driven back from the ninth by the warder, 
who cast him down to earth. When he landed there, the wings on his left 
side were broken. Subsequently he entered public life, and was appointed 
governor of eight provinces, which was interpreted as a realization of 
his dream. 

T‘ang Li-yiian, when he crossed the Yang-tse River, noted in it the 
body of a woman, pulled it out of the water, and buried it. During the 
night he dreamed that he found himself in a place like a recess deep ina 
mountain; the bright moon had just risen above the horizon, a gentle 
breeze played with his garments, and in the distance was audible a tune 
produced by a reed organ, the tones of which melted sweetly away. 
Suddenly a beautiful woman appeared at the edge of the woods and sang 
this tune: “The melodies of the Purple Mansion (the heavenly spheres) 
can be clearly heard in succession in a pure clear night such as this.’ Subse- 
quently T‘ang Li-yiian presented himself in the capital at the examin- 
ations for the highest literary degree. The theme assigned to the candidates 
for writing an essay was as follows: ‘In the Hou Mountains, Wang Tse- 
tsin is heard playing on a reed organ during moonlit nights.’ Li-yiian 
now used the lines he had heard in his dream as the third and fourth 
lines in his composition. In consequence he was successful and won the 
degree of tsin-shi. The people considered this as a reward bestowed upon 
him by the spirit of the woman for whom he had provided burial. 

A well-defined artistic composition connected with dreams is presented 
by the Arhats or, as the Chinese say, Lo-han. The Arhats are the most 
advanced disciples of the Buddha, who have reached the highest degree 
of saintship, and are considered the most powerful protectors of the 
Buddhist religion. They usually appear in a group of sixteen to which 


1 Shu king, IV, VIII, 2—3. 
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at a Jater time two were added in China. They play the same role in 
Chinese religion and art as the apostles in Christendom, and their portraits 
and statues rank among the foremost productions of Chinese art. The 
creator of the Arhat types was a Buddhistic monk, Kwan Hiu, who lived 
from A. D. 832 to 912, up to the age of 81. He became a novice in the 
monastic order when he had reached the age of seven, and belonged to the 
sect known as Dhyana (‘‘contemplation”’), the chief aim of which was to 
obtain self-perfection and salvation through inward concentration and 
meditation. From meditation to visionary dreams there is but one step. 
Kwan Hiu was a precocious youth famed for his poetry among his 
contemporaries, but he soon developed into a greater artist with the 
brush, specializing in portraits of the Arhats which designated a novel 
departure from the established routine. In his biography it is said, 
“Every time he desired to paint one of the venerable saints, he first 
recited a prayer, and then in his dreams obtained the respective figure: 
of the Arhat. Awakening, he fixed this dream picture in his mind and 
painted it accordingly, so that his portraits did not conform to the 
customary standard.’’! Like a Crow Indian, who sought directions for the 
decoration of his shield in a dream, Kwan Hiu was in deliberate quest of 
a vision. In another source ( Yi chou ming hua lu) it is on record, ““Kwan 
Hiu painted the pictures of the sixteen Arhats with long bushy eyebrows, 
with drooping cheeks and high noses, leaning against a pine-tree or a rock, 
or seated in a landscape, men of a strangely foreign appearance or a 
Hindu face. When people marveled at his pictures and interrogated him, 
he replied, ‘I paint what I see in my dreams.’”’ In honor of this artist, a 
temple was erected at She (in Hui-chou fu, An-hui-Province), called the 
“Hall of the Arhats Corresponding to Dreams.” 

This account of Kwan Hiu’s Arhat portraits is by no means fanciful, 
but thoroughly authentic and in consonance with the facts. Hundreds 
and thousands of Arhats have been painted in China in the course of many 
centuries, and whatever differences of style and composition there may 
be, there are only two fundamental types of Arhat — a naturalistic type 
and a dream type traceable to Kwan Hiu as his father. The naturalistic 
type is based on close observation of Indians who came from India to 
China, and the Chinese artists reveled in portraying exactly their 
prominent racial features. What Kwan Hiu did in consequence of his 
dreamy visions was to exaggerate with grotesque humor the Indian 
racial characteristics, equipping them with strangely formed, hill-shaped 
heads, peculiarly curved noses, protruding eyeballs, excessively long 
eyebrows, wild curly beards, crooked and bent bodies in almost impossible 
positions; although seemingly grotesque caricatures, yet personifications 
of sublime sainthood. Since they do not conform to any reality, we are 





1S. Lévi and E. Chavannes, Les seize Arhat protecteurs de la loi, Journal 
asiatique, 1916, II, p. 300. 
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compelled to admit that they must be the result of dream revelationsand 
that the tradition of Kan Hiu’s dream pictures is correct.! 

Tang Hou, author of a treatise on painting (Hua kien), has this story: 
“Hui Tsung painted with his own hand a picture entitled ‘A Dream 
Journey to the Other World.’ The inhabitants, several thousands ip 
number, were about half the size of one’s little finger. All things in 
heaven and earth, most beautifully executed, were to be found therein — 
cities with their suburbs, palaces, houses, banners, pennants, bells, drums, 
beautiful girls, souls of men, clouds, red glows, mists, the Milky Way, 
birds, cattle, dragons, and horses. Gazing at this picture makes one feel 
a longing to travel away into space and forget the world of men. Verily 
it is a marvelous work.’’? Such dream pictures describing scenes in the 
beyond were numerous, or rather the things and spirits encountered inthe 
other world were revealed in dreams. Another famous subject of thiskind 
is the emperor Ming Huang’s aerial journey into the palace of the moon. 
In general it may be asserted that all notions of a supernatural world 
and the beliefs in the immortality of the soul have largely been inspired 
and influenced by visions and dreams. 

Both in India and China we must discriminate between two types of 
inspirational dream — the real one or subjectively true one and the 
dream as a purely literary motive or pattern. The latter, naturally, is 
a later development which has grown out of the former. The development 
is the same as in art where conventionalized motives go back to spon- 
taneous or realistic ones or where copies and copies of copies are traceable 
to one original prototype. India and China offer hundreds of examples 
of the literary dream pattern. In the 550 Jatakas or birth-stories of the 
Buddha, when he still was a Bodhisatva and appeared in all sorts of 
animal incarnations, there are at least a dozen stories in which a queen 
or princess dreams of a golden peacock, a golden stag, a golden deer, or 
a six-tusked elephant able to preach the law of salvation; she falls ill from 
yearning for this wonder of nature until the animal is captured by order 
of the king after many strenuous efforts and queen and king are ulti- 
mately converted to Buddhism by the Bodhisatva. In the legendary 
biography of Buddha nearly every important event is accompanied by 
a prophetic dream. In a similar manner the introduction of Buddhism 
into China is ascribed by tradition to a dream of the emperor Ming of the 
Han dynasty (A.D. 61) in which a golden image appeared to him soaring 
in the air above his palace. This statue was interpreted by the emperor's 
brother as that of Buddha, and the dream resulted in an embassy 
being sent to India for teachers and scriptures. This is merely a legend 
invented at a later time by the clergy for the edification of the pious; 


1 For reproductions of Kwan Hiu’s paintings see Laufer, T‘ang, Sung 
and Ytan Paintings, plates VII—VIII. 
* Giles, Introd. to History of Chinese Pictorial Art, 2d ed., p. 136. 
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Buddhism, in fact, was known in China long before this alleged dream 


episode. 

"the distinction here made, mutatis mutandis, is also traceable among 
the Plains Indians, save that the historical connections are lost here. 
According to Wissler, the putative dream designs of the Dakota do not 
differ in principle from other designs, and a dream design is not so much 
a distinct type of design as an illustration of the manner in which Dakota 
philosophy accounts for the origin of the present styles of decorative 
art.1 In my opinion there must have been in the past a group of Dakota 
designs inspired by dream notions which were handed down from 
generation to generation; the decorative motives may have changed in 
the course of time, while the original dream story persisted or evolved 
into a mere pattern. 

Inspirational dreams occasionally occur in European folklore also; 
for instance, in the cycle known as “‘the dream of the treasure on the 
bridge.” A fishmonger dreams that he will find his fortune under a 
certain bridge, but when he betakes himself to the spot, he finds there 
only a beggar in tatters. Disgusted, he is about to get away when the 
beggar reveals to him a spot where he will find a hidden treasure that 
will make him a rich man.? This treasure motive also occurs in China, 
and I will conclude with a Chinese dream story that at the same 
time contains an amusingly correct explanation of dream phenomena. 
It is a monologue recited on the stage in a fast tempo to the ac- 
companiment of castanettes.* “I want to tell you a fine story. It is 
regrettable how unjust Heaven is; he sends rain and snow down 
upon us, but no lumps of silver. Last night I lay on my bed, tossing 
around sleeplessly. I was awake from the first till the second night- 
watch, and again from the second till the third was beaten. Then 
I saw a dream in my sleep. I dreamt of a trasure buried to the south of 
the village. I therefore seized spade and hoe and went out into the field 
to dig for the treasure. I really was in luck; after a few blows with spade 
and hoe I hit upon the treasure. It was a whole cellar full of silver ingots, 
wrapped in a large rush-mat. I lifted the mat and looked beneath it. 
Ah, I burst into laughter: there were a coral tree thirty feet high, genuine 
red carnelian and white agate. I picked up seven or eight sacks full of 
diamond-points, six large baskets full of cat’s-eyes, thirty-three striking 
clocks, sixty-four ladies’ watches, fine boots and caps, handsome gar- 
ments, fine fashionable hand-bags, seventy-two large gold ingots, and 
in addition thirty-three thousand, three hundred and thirty-three silver 
shoes inlaid with enamel work. Now I had so much gold and silver that 
I didn’t know what to do with it. Should I buy land for it and till the 


1 Cf. R. Lowie, Primitive Religion, p. 289. 
* F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 93. 
°'W. Grube, Chinesische Schattenspiele, p. 440. 
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ground ? I was afraid of drought and inundations. Or should I go into the 
grain business? But the rats might eat up my whole stock. Or should | 
lend money on interest ? But I lacked bail. Or should I open a pawnshop? 
I feared that I might lose money ; for if the manager would run away with 
the capital, where should I look for him? Pondering over these thousand 
difficulties I got so agitated that I awoke with excitement, and lo and 
behold, it was merely a dream! Both my hands had fumbled with the 
bed and had caught the tinder-box with flint and steel: this was the silver 
shoes of my dream. Then I had seized the brass tobacco-pipe: this was 
the ingots of gold. After groping around in the dark for a while, I hit 
upon a green-headed large scorpion which stung me so that I screamed 
and yelled with all my might.” 
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Forty-Second Annual Meeting. 


FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


The forty-second annual meeting of the American Folklore Society 
was held on December 30th, 1930, at Western Reserve University (School 
of Medicine), Cleveland, Ohio. 

The reports of the preceding year were read as follows: 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 





1929 1930 
I CUE oni nccccciensccndenecieeisvnen 5 5 
ECE CELT COPE ee ry eee 9 9 
Active members: 
EE ih 6 iv ocreneoeasgandasseeevniobeseeeee 351 307 
MEE oo. 08 kd scan cinn asa ECetOe keep ae 26 (39) 
363 321 
Subscribing libraries 160 160 


75 libraries have bought memoirs for two years and may be reckoned 
as Memoir members, though they are not technically so classified. 

The list of members has been revised this year, which accounts for 
the decrease in membership in spite of the addition of a number of new 
members. The revision of the list resulted also in the collection of back 
dues of a considerable number of members, and to this fact is partly 
due the excellent showing made by the Treasurer’s report. It is due 
even more conspicuously to the fact that the sales of Journals and of 
Memoirs exceeded those of any previous year. 

In view of the fact that our membership drive of last year was so 
successful, I suggest that from fifty to one hundred dollars be appro- 
priated for this purpose at the present time. I shall be glad of suggestions 
regarding lists of addresses that might profitably be used. 


Respectfully submitted 
Giapys A. REICHARD, 
Secretary. 


The Secretary’s report was accepted, and it was voted that $ roo 
be appropriated for a membership drive. 











TREASURER’S REPORT 


General Fund 
Income 


From General Members, dues for 1930 $ 472.62 


From General Members, dues for 1929 76.00 
From General Members, dues for 1928 16.00 
From Branch Societies............. 339-75 
From Joint dues, MLS members .... 21.00 
From Germanistic Society, for Ger- 
PS BS ee cwee sine cics 44.00 
Income and Royalties from publisher 1227.07 
Received for loan of mailing list... .. 3.00 
Interest on bank balance ........... 1.33 
Interest on bank balance ........... 1.33 
Income from permanent fund ....... 115.50 
Refund on interest paid on note ..... 3.55 
Received from Dr. E. C. Parsons for 
PI S secmibisceendedsnaaece 26.60 
$ 2346.42 


Balance from 1g29 1298.64 


Expenditures 


Publication and mailing of Journal 


oe re $ 424.17 
ee Os 65500 482.61 
ING. 160..... ‘ 393.41 
$ 1300.19 
Editor's Assistant ................ 325.00 
PO UE Okc vad tianeaccn 25.00 
Editor’s Expenses................. 19.73 
Secretary's expenses .............. 30.19 
Treasurer's expemses .............. 41.27 
ea 4.00 
Expenses of drive for members and 
RS ot ctwiwnedccedw anes 93.16 
State Bank and Trust Co., repayment 
Ant dtebaeh i eeub eecsues 700.00 
State Bank and Trust Co., interest 
MINE 6 d.edicdc eter aan edd careg bes 18.63 


State Bank and Trust Co., for draft. . 0.25 
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$ 2557.42 

Typing TO Oe eee Pree 26.60 
National Academy of Sciences, for 

RA eee reer re ee 1.00 
Amer. Anth. Ass’n., for expenses of 

OS near ere ere 13.00 

$ 2598.02 

$ 2598.02 
Balance for 1930 ee $ 1047.04 


Publication Fund. 


Income 
Donations from Dr. Elsie 
Clews Parsons ........ $ 1342.85 
From Memoir members, 
See eee eee 95.00 
From Memoir members, 
ee ee 2.50 ° 
Sale of one Memoir ..... 5.00 
Sale of one Index ....... 3.50 
$ 1448.85 
Balance from 1929 66.50 
$ 1515-35 
Expenditures 
For “Kiowa Tales’ Memoir $ 683.04 
For ‘Kiowa Tales’’ mailing 10.89 
To H. T. Wheeler, for field 
BD ks sti envasadnnnes 500.00 
Salary and assistance for 
Concordance of South- 
west Folk-Lore....... 150.00 
$ 1343-93 
Balance for 1930 $ 171.42 
Total balance, 1930 $ 1218.46 
Balance in bank, Dec. 28th, 
RE ere ear ee error 1218.46 


Cuban Folk-Lore Collection 


Income. 
Donation from Dr. E. C. 
a eee $ 250.00 


$ 250.00 





XUM 
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Expenditures. 
For work on Cuban Folk- 


$ 250.00 


Permanent Fund. 
2 51/, °/) Mortgage Bond Co. of N. Y. bonds for 


NT REY SOO practi et Pe ee I TTT $ 2000.00 
Pe I ios 9s BSecdaske smmooepanee 100.00 
$ 2100.00 
———_——ooC_—_— 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITs, 
Treasurer. 


The Treasurer’s report was accepted. 


EDITOR’S REPORT. 


The Index to the first forty volumes of the Journal of American 
folklore was distributed at the beginning of the year. This makes 
readily available a great quantity of valuable material printed in 
Journal since its founding. It means also the release of money that 
has for a long time gone into the editorial work connected with its 
compilation. 

Two memoirs are ready for distribution, Memoir XXIII, Folklore 
from the Dominican Republic, by Manuel J. Andrade, and Memoir 
XXIV, Folklore from Nova Scotia, by Arthur Huff Fauset. The latter 
will be the memoir for distribution to Memoir members. Both the 
memoirs were printed, and the material for them gathered, through 
the generosity of Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons, through whose interest so 
many other valuable additions to our knowledge of New World Negro 
folklore have already been made. 

Four issues of the Journal have been distributed during the year. 
This did not achieve the goal we set ourselves at the beginning of the 


year of bringing the Journal up todate. With the encouraging Treasurer's’ 


report presented at this meeting it may be possible to print the two 
extra numbers during the coming year. The material on hand is of 
special interest, and it is greatly to be hoped that it will soon be possible 
to increase the size of the Journals. The collections are today much more 
ample than was the case years ago, and the problem of publication 
correspondingly more pressing. 
Respectfully submitted, 
RuTH BENEDICT, 

Editor. 
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Forty-Second Annual Meeting. 


The Editor’s report was accepted. 


The following officers were elected for 1931: 
PRESIDENT Franz Boas, Columbia University, New York City. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, Stith Thompson, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ill. 
SECRETARY, Gladys A. Reichard, Barnard College, New York City. 
TREASURER, Leslie A. White, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
EDITOR, Ruth Benedict, Columbia University, New York City. 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS, Franz Boas, G. L. Kittredge, C-Marius Barbeau, 
Aurelio Espinosa, Elsie Clews Parsons, Gladys A. Reichard. 
COUNCILLORS, terms ending December 1931: A. L. Kroeber, Diamond 
Jenness, Leslie White, Louise Pound, Ruth L. Bunzel. 
COUNCILLORS, terms ending December 1932: A. M. Tozzer, J. R. 
Swanton, John F. Spargo, Robert Redfield, Mellinger Henry. 
COUNCILLORS, terms ending December 1933: J. F. Dobie, F. G. Speck, 
A. I. Hallowell, Archer Taylor, Martha W. Beckwith, Clark Wissler. 


The following papers were read: 

A Synoptic Study of an Unpublished Manuscript Collection of Folk- 
tales from the Philippine Islands. D. S. Fansler, Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

White Spirituals in the Rural South. G. P. Jackson, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The Unity of New World Negro Culture. M. J. Herskovits, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Survivals of Indian Culture among Zapoteca-speaking Mexicans. 
Elsie Clews Parsons, New York City. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


BLACK ROADWAYS: A REJOINDER. 

In the Journal for July-Oct., 1930, in his review of my book, Black 
Roadways, Dr. Herskovits gives some extremely interesting parallels from 
the Suriname Bush of Dutch Guiana to customs recorded by me from the 
island of Jamaica in the West Indies. The controversial tone of his paper 
calls for some reply. 

It is, for example, very interesting to find the ‘‘Kromanti’’ customs of one 
people so similar to those of the other, but why the puzzle about the term? 
In Claridge’s History of the Gold Coast and Ashanti from which I derived 
the form of the phonetic spelling adopted in Black Roadways out of a number 
of variations among Jamaican authorities, Kormantin appears as an import- 
ant seaboard town with a legendary history and a long story of counter- 
attacks between Portuguese, English and Dutch traders and the native 
Ashanti people, who are in one place spoken of as ‘‘Kormantins’”’. The 
derivation of the name in the colonies therefore can carry no particular 
problem with it. 

Nor is there anything controversial about the ‘“‘Day-names’’ which have 
been reported from both Africa and the colonies and are derived by Miss 
Werner in her introduction to Jekyll from the Tshi-speaking people of the 
Gold Coast. That this day-name is the ‘‘soul-name’”’ I was not able to prove 
from my Jamaican informants, although its use in obeah is suggestive of this 
inference. I am sure there was further material in regard to secret names in 
Jamaica which I did not secure, especially in regard to the exchange of 
names before the act of marriage, but my purpose was to confine my subject 
within the limits of actual Jamaican data, and not to supplement this from 
a fairly wide reading in older African authorities such as are represented in 
my bibliography to the earlier Jamaican Anansi Stories, nor from British 
sources except in rare instances. I wished to confine the study to facts 
rather than to inferences. 

The wisdom of this course is evident from the fate which my few attempts 
at speculation have met at Dr. Herskovits hands. The references to ob and 
Obboney, both from Jamaican sources, were somewhat playful in charac- 
ter. Westerman was at that time unfamiliar to me; his derivation should 
command acceptance. As regards the harmful character of obeah, I do 
not ‘‘tacitly accept’’ any such interpretation as Dr. Herkovits ascribes 
to me. It is a historical fact that a practise of power banned by both church 
and state must in the minds of most classes of Jamaicans come to be looked 
upon as harmful. But my analysis has certainly shown convincingly that the 
obeah ‘‘doctor’’. is regarded as a healer whose power is used for good; the 
so-called ‘‘obeah-man”’ uses his for harm. White and black magic are merely 
different applications of a similar power, and revivalist and myal-man alike 
may employ this power to heal or to destroy. Nor is my observation about 
fear of the silk cotton tree being today associated with the cult of the dead 
meant to deny the earlier form of that fear as found in the African belief in 
a tree spirit, such as Ellis describes among the Tshi-speaking people. I merely 
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assert that today the cult of the dead is much stronger in Jamaica than that 
of the non-human tree spirit, and the worship of the cotton-tree, like other 
superstitious beliefs of long standing in Jamaica, has come to be associated 
with it. Hence, although the form of belief remains, its interpretation changes. 
I do not of course argue that the snake and the egg derive their mysterious 
qualities from their association with the silk cotton tree, but that this 
objective fact stimulates a belief which might otherwise disappear. 

For the Pukkumerians, Dr. Herskovits’ derivation from the Opuku 
spirits of Dutch Guiana seems to me a very plausible speculation, especially 
since a colony of Dutch Guiana negroes were settled in Jamaica fom whom 
comes the name ‘‘Surinam poison’ for a means of drugging fish. The word 
Opuku is certainly unfamiliar in J amaica, however, and the habit of punning 
upon such foreign syllables is strong, otherwise why the unfamiliar termin- 
ation “‘merians?”’ The similarity of the dance is not convincing since all 
such spirit possessions exhibit themselves similarly among these African 
witch cults, to say nothing of European practises. 

In fact, when we attempt to differentiate the purely African traits among 
these colonial Africans it is necessary to take into account not only contacts 
with European superstitions in the New World but also with Portuguese, 
Dutch and British traders on the coast of Africa itself. Or again East Indian 
contacts, a survey of whose superstitious beliefs as depicted, for example, 
by Bodding among the Santal Farganas approaches very close to that of the 
duppy in the mind of the Jamaican negro. In all these matters therefore it 
seems safer for the folklorist to describe accurately the data in his own field 
than to hazard a guess as to original national sources. 


MARTHA BECKWITH. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THE ELIZABETHAN FAIRIES, by Minor White Latham, Ph. D. 307 pages. 
New York. Columbia University Press. 1930. 


The series of Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature now numbers many valuable volumes. An institution that demands 
of its doctoral candidates the publication of their dissertations before it 
grants them degrees may be expected to exact a high standard of work. 
Volumes that bear the stamp of approval of the Columbia University 
Department of English are not likely to be hastily put together from secon- 
dary sources, to show faulty documenting, or inadequate finish of expression. 

Dr. M. W. Latham’s The Elizabethan Fairies, a recent addition to the 
Studies, easily maintains the high level of the series and reflects credit upon 
the author and the editors. It is a thorough piece of work, conscientiously 
done, and it deals with an interesting subject. The fairies and fairy lore of 
sixteenth-century English literature have been treated from time to time, 
but always more cursorily than completely. Indeed, it is somewhat sur- 
prising that so attractive a subject should have been neglected so long, 
in these days of desperate search, in the field of English at least, for available 
subjects for doctoral investigation. 
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The problem that Dr. Latham set herself was to distinguish between 
native fairies of English tradition — the fairies of folk-lore or pop 
fairy mythology — and the fairies of Shakespeare, their development 
their influence; for it was by Shakespearean fairies that succeeding literat 
has been mainly influenced. The greatest period for the literary flo 
of fairies was from 1570 to 1625. Their heyday followed the appearance 
Spenser’s Faery Queen and Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

To the sixteenth-century human being, fairies were credible entit 
actual and existing creatures, to be feared and propitiated; it was duril 
the seventeenth century that belief in them faded. No complete and detailj 
picture of the traditional fairy commonwealth of the sixteenth cent 
existed, Dr. Latham points out, when she began her study, and no ff 
account of the whole body of beliefs popularly held concerning fairies 
their intercourse with mortals. She attempts to give such a picture and sq 
an account. She subdivides her material into sections dealing with varigg 
Elizabethan theories as to the origin of fairies and their nature; their app 
rance and character, taking into account ideas of their dress, stature, 
habits; their earthly life; and, in final chapters, she discusses the changeli 
and the witch, the fairies of Shakespeare, and Robin Goodfellow. 

Dr. Latham has read copiously, almost exhaustively, the salient literaty 
of her period, supplemented by letters, popular ballads, chapbooks, dia 
commentaries, legal documents — everything, in short, that might be 
on her investigation. Her presentation is interesting and her results inst 
tive. 


LOUISE POUND. 
University of Nebraska. 
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